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FLAPPER ANNE 


I 


Note to the Reader: This is a free translation of 
the life, language, and adventures of the first 
graduate flapper who ever darkened the doors 
of a certain good old town in Georgia. There- 
fore, the word ‘flapper’ in the title is neither an 
adjective nor a noun, but a title outrageously 
earned by such intense energy and application 
of the heroine’s faculties as scarcely would be 
required to obtain the degree of bachelor of 
arts. 

The promise that this record shall be a free 
translation of her exploits is designed to estab- 
lish the reader’s confidence with the assurance 
that it will be properly expurgated. For ex- 
ample, the author will make no attempt in 
these pages to copy literally the language she 
used, for I have observed that a roystering 
word may offend the gentle reader more than 
the darkest deed. It is not, however, my pur- 
pose to convey the impression that this young 
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person’s vocabulary was profane. That must 
be taken for granted, but it has long been the 
elegant custom to record such terms in dashes 
and leave the thoroughly competent imagina- 
tion of the reader to fill them. The task I shall 
undertake is far more difficult — that of trans- 
lating into legitimate and intelligible words the 
elastic and extremely modern speech of youth- 
ful society. For the vocabulary used by this 
young person, when she really warmed up to an 
exploit, or to an opinion, was so recent that you 
would not find the principal terms in it spelled 
or defined in any dictionary. It is what may be 
called transient and phonetic speech, used to- 
day, or this year, to express any meaning, often 
too obscure for the person of mature years to 
comprehend, then discarded for terms fresher 
as the season and fashion in language change. 

This, then, is where my art not only as a 
writer but as an interpreter will shine. I pur- 
pose, single-handed, and with no possible aid 
from a glossary, to translate the language of a 
modern flapper, which is without history or 
ancestry to define it, into the relatively ancient 
speech of the average man or woman who may 
read this story. 
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But when it comes to setting down their 
manners, opinions, and astounding adventures, 
I shall exercise the sort of freedom which has . 
been so greatly admired in Shakespeare by the 
best and most scholarly minds of our times. 
My idea is neither to condemn her nor to de- 
fend her, but to omit nothing which has come 
to my knowledge of her performances. My 
merit will be to have furnished many a mother 
with the highly exciting motion picture of her 
own daughter’s real life. Why should these in- 
nocent, simple, elder women be deprived of the 
screen version, of the thrills and hair-breadth 
escapes which their daughters so frequently 
make from death, shame, and dishonor? 


The very old towns in the South may be dis- 
tinguished from the young towns as you recog- 
nize an elderly person of good breeding by his 
manner, which is not brisk, by the age and 
dignity of his countenance, by the calm blue 
gaze with which he omits you, or inspects you, 
formally and coolly as if you did not really 
matter. There is a pridefulness about the cut of 
his nose, whether it is bulbous or Roman, never 
to be seen in the nose of a younger man however 
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elegant the lines. It is a monument he has 
raised to himself in the midst of his counte- 
nance which has settled and become the per- 
manent indicator of his character and quality. 
You perceive at a glance that he is the fin- 
ished product of his years, that he will never 
add another cubit to his stature, nor change 
his opinions. — Precisely so, the old Southern 
town is the finished product of a former civiliza- 
tion. It will never become a great city nor 
change its architecture except by fire or a great 
hurricane. Even then the modern cottage built 
where the great house stood looks like the 
shingled maid-servant of the adjoining man- 
sions. 

It is invariably built around a square. The 
majestically hideous court-house stands in the 
midst of this square like the bald domed head 
and the nose of the former mind of men. The 
streets are wide and shaded by the interlacing 
branches of ancient oaks. The mansions, set far 
back on wide-spreading lawns, elegantly white 
or dingy by some accident of poverty, all con- 
vey the same impressions of pride and aloof- 
ness. I have seen such houses within so stripped 
of their elegance and splendor as to be more 
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ghastly than empty tombs. Still they stand in 
a town like that, defended and preserved from 
progress and enterprising real estate agents as 
old churches and burying grounds are held 
sacred long after the congregations who wor- 
shiped there have passed away. 

Sometimes the shaking fringe of a new and 
insubstantial civilization is added to the outer 
edges of such a town with its shops, factories, 
and slums, but the old part stands inviolate as 
a churchyard, so many block-lengths in every 
direction around the square, except across the 
railroad tracks. Never will you see a colonial 
residence on the wrong side of the railroad and 
station. A sort of correct quietness broods over 
it; sounds you hear, but no strident noises, no 
hurrying confusion, as remote, apparently, in 
consciousness as if it housed a different breed 
of men, as indeed it does. The old people of the 
oldest families left over in a turgid time still 
live there, or a curious posterity which slips 
away during the day to do business on the 
commercial fringe, but returns in the evening to 
don its golf clothes and motor to the links. 

Milledge is such a place in Georgia. A dingy 
city has grown up about it, but the original 
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town stands wide and voluminously architec- 
tural in the midst of the meaner mind of a 
strictly commercial and industrial civilization. 
The lawns are spacious, the shrubbery is old, 
gnarled, and eminently respectable. No hybrid 
blossoms bloom there. The old mansions roost 
like splendid wide-winged fowls of architecture, 
indifferent to foundations, so high upon their 
pillars that you can stand at the front gate, 
look through the cool, clean space underneath 
and see the roses blooming in the garden be- 
hind, little bright flowers blooming in greenness 
back there like happy children sunning them- 
selves in this protected place. 

The State University pinnacles one of the 
hills in this part of the town, and is the only 
industry recognized socially by that strict com- 
munity. They founded it long enough ago for 
Bob Toombs to have received the splendid smat- 
tering of culture which developed into the cour- 
age and oratory of that period. They still be- 
lieve in the archaic attributes of courage, senti- 
ment, and eloquence, and continue to unveil 
tablets to the memory of former soldiers, schol- 
ars, and statesmen who possessed these quali- 
ties and an iridescent flow of language. 
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By some sort of occult relation with the 
nether fringe of commercialism which sur- 
rounds it, this elder town still retains its 
wealth, carefully invested and never men- 
tioned. In short, very comfortable people, in- 
different to criticism, prideful and eloquently 
decent, with a pardonable vanity for producing 
historial volumes at their own expense which 
prove conclusively that all other histories of 
the South are a tissue of lies, fabricated for the 
ignoble purpose of tarnishing the unspeakable 
glories of this section. 

On one of the widest green lawns in this town 
there stands a fine old mansion upon massive 
pillars, high above the ground as if it had no- 
thing to conceal, winged on either side, round 
columns supporting the coronet roof of the 
veranda, a spreading fan of glass above the 
front door, also a strip of the same leaded panes 
on either side. An iron lion’s head with a ring 
in its mouth was the grim knocker on this door. 
Two lanterns encased in cunningly wrought 
iron are fastened to the wall beyond the door- 
frame. The house is painted white. The effect 
is stiff, substantial, and almost offensively im- 
posing, not the sort of house where the casual 
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stranger might expect an invitation to dine. — 
I merely mention this circumstance in passing 
to indicate the levity of social sacrilege against 
the historic standards of hospitality in this 
house which was now about to begin — not to 
reflect upon the casual stranger who frequently 
proves to be a worthy person. Still, this fact 
would have nothing in the world to do with the 
probabilities of his ever entering the door of 
that house, as standards were maintained there 
up to the time when all standards governing 
class and conduct were swept out of it with so 
much noise and midnight gayety. 

On the right-hand side, and discreetly to the 
rear, a barn, with a steeple inhabited by pig- 
eons, shows white through the stiff branches of 
ancient apple trees. — But no garage! — That 
is, not yet. Later, one of these modern warts 
was added back there, along with other changes, 
which destroyed the stately elegance of this. 
sentence in ante-bellum architecture. 

The entire premises occupied a space much 
wider than an ordinary city block, and was en- 
closed with iron palings of the sort sometimes 
seen around lots in an old-fashioned cemetery, 
but obsolete now. A neatly trimmed hedge of 
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Euonymus concealed these palings on the in- 
side —a circumstance you are requested to 
bear in mind for future reference. 

At the left front there is a small iron gate set 
into the palings, kept closed. A flagged walk 
led to it deviously from the house, through 
clumps of shrubbery. There is a low wall of 
cobble-stones on either side covered with ivy. 
At the other end of the front palings stand the 
nobler iron gates of the driveway, wide open, 
as much as to say if you come in a carriage you 
may enter with assurance. This drive sweeps 
in a flourish through a scattered group of 
willow-leafed water-oaks to the door of the 
mansion, widens there, and passes on, with a 
sort of narrowing swiftness, around the house 
to the rear. 

If you bear in mind that Franklin Avenue was 
by way of being the Orchestra Circle of polite 
society in Milledge, and that mansions similar 
to this were seated high upon their pillars on 
either side of it, and that it opened on the 
Square at one end, and concluded magnificently 
at the portals of the University campus at the 
other end, you have the scene laid in which 
Anne Capers established her headquarters and 
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waged such a scandalous campaign for life, 
liberty, and happiness as has rarely been con- 
ducted against the manners, customs, and 
traditions of decent society. I am not con- 
demning her, you understand, I am simply 
using the standard dictionary terms to indicate 
the nature of her performances, and have made 
all possible scenic preparations beforehand, 
realizing that the swiftness of her operations 
will leave very short intermission for this kind 
of placid descriptive work after she whisks into 
action. 

On a certain shining September afternoon in 
the year 1924, a little old doll of a lady parted 
the rose-gray portiéres hung before the double 
doors of the drawing-room in the Capers man- 
sion, and moved with the mincing step peculiar 
to women of her generation, when the length of 
a lady’s stride was determined by the fact that 
it must not be long enough to indicate that she 
had legs beneath her wide full skirts. She 
moved imperceptibly, no matter how long this 
method of motion delayed her in getting where 
she was going. Thus Mrs. Capers crimped her 
way across the polished floor. The glistening 
gray silk of her skirt touched it in front and 
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trailed evenly a short distance behind. One 
could not go so far as to assert positively that 
she wore a bustle, but it might be inferred from 
the undulating line from her waist downward. 
Certainly she wore more than one petticoat, 
white, and probably frilled at the bottom. 
This, also, was the hallmark of the gentle- 
woman of the period which produced her, as 
certain cryptic symbols on the bottom of an 
old piece of heirloom china indicate its worth 
and antiquity. A silk handkerchief stuffed in 
that place from which nature had long since 
retired showed her with the rounded breast of 
a little old pouter-pigeon. The bodice was 
close-fitting, making her appear very small, like 
a tiny bust upon a voluminously draped 
pedestal. The sleeves were long. A frill of fine 
lace fell from them over her hands, blue-veined, 
old, and very delicate. A fichu of this lace cov- 
ered the shoulders of her gown like a web, and 
was pinned in front with a miniature in an oval 
gold frame. This was the bosom portrait she 
always wore of her husband, the late Colonel 
William Capers, which represented that re- 
doubtable old warrior as he must have ap- 
peared in the late sixties when he was her lover, 
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a fiercely handsome young man with opulent 
black hair, sideburns, a grand nose, and choleric 
blue eyes. She let herself down with an elegant 
stiffness into one of the slender Chippendale 
chairs close to the wall, spread her skirts, and 
waited, like a portrait of a lady left years and 
years ago in this place. 

She had reached that age of beautiful inno- 
cency when the face of an old gentlewoman 
assumes again the contours of a very young 
child, withered, but round, and vacuous of cer- 
tain knowledges peculiar to the very young, a 
curiously sweet expression, as if by living she 
had finally been reduced merely to goodness. 
This is the most entrancing shade of moral 
loveliness in the world, and very rare. I have 
my doubts about whether any old woman in 
the present generation can achieve it, however 
good and serviceable her life has been, for our 
age does some strange violence even to the pure 
in heart. They can no longer escape the dread- 
fully diminishing wisdom of life as it is. Her 
hair was white, plainly dressed, her skin 
bleached and profusely powdered, but her eyes 
indicated the darker coloring of her youth. 
They were black, not brilliant, soft like velvet, 
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not large, but round, wide open, revealing her- 
self to you, with nothing to reveal. She wore 
glasses and had a sort of lifted angle of vision, 
not on account of her diminutive stature, but 
because it was her habit to regard men and cir- 
cumstances with this skyward gaze, contracted 
through the meekness of her mind. 

Never did perverse fate provide a more tract- 
able victim for the roystering enterprises of a 
flapper. Fortunately for her, she had passed 
the age when any fate could mar or change 
her. She belonged to history, poetry, and tra- 
ditions. She was as truly a part of the furnish- 
ing of this lovely old blue and gray drawing- 
room with its lofty ceilings, its tall mirrors, 
and its slender Chippendale chairs as the bowl 
of white and lavender cosmos blossoms on the 
square piano blended mistily with its lights and 
shadows. 

This was the second time since three o’clock 
she had settled herself here and been multiplied 
by the two mirrors into three old ladies all 
wearing that same uplook of expectation. — 
Her granddaughter, Anne Capers, should have 
arrived on the Southern Express from New 
York at this hour. Instead, came a telegram 
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from Anne stating with her love that she had 
been indefinitely detained and that a letter 
would follow. 

Now she was waiting for her pastor. She 
would share with him the cherry cake and tea 
she had planned to share with Anne, and lay 
the case of that young person before him for 
consideration. 

There are now two kinds of women of the 
upper class, the one who sends for her doctor 
when she is vaguely or acutely amiss, and the 
one who sends for her lawyer when she desires 
to make a change in her matrimonial scenes. 
But the old-fashioned woman of high degree in- 
variably sent for her pastor in every emergency 
when advice or prayers for guidance were 
needed. And the affair, however sensational, 
went no further. Pastors in those days not only 
received spiritual confidences, they kept family 
secrets, which are now published on the front 
page of the morning paper. It was a decent and 
far less expensive way of disposing of them. 
Until this time the hallowed name of Capers 
had never appeared in the Milledge papers ex- 
cept in connection with the most exalted social 
functions, such as the entertaining of the Gov- 
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ernor of the State and his staff, or the annual 
reception given to the faculty and trustees of 
the University, or the election of Robert Capers 
on this board of trustees to fill the place of his 
late lamented father, or the editorial requiem in 
honor of the Colonel after his death. The do- 
ings of young Anne Capers changed all these 
admirable conventions, but it is well to set 
down a memorial of what the Capers family 
really was until she took the bit between her 
fine white teeth and added a lurid chapter to its 
dignified history. 

Promptly at five o’clock the tall clerical fig- 
ure of Dr. Lyons appeared swinging briskly 
along the flagged walk, the long tails of his 
tightly buttoned coat undulating gracefully in 
the September breeze, his keen old face as clear- 
cut as the Presbyterian doctrine of predestina- 
tion, thin locks of gray hair curled crisply 
against the back of his broad-brimmed black 
hat, one arm folded majestically across his 
breast, the other swinging freely like the sky- 
thinking wing of a good old bird. 

Mrs. Capers had barely time to draw a 
package of telegrams from her pocket and lay 
them conveniently upon the window-sill, as an 
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anxious speaker arranges his notes, before the 
maid announced the minister. 

He advanced confidently, like the kind 
gospel of a man, entreating her with that same 
free hand not to rise, clasped the one she of- 
fered, folded himself into the chair she indi- 
cated, and exclaimed: 

‘How well you are looking!’ 

‘Delia, tea!’ she commanded, glancing past 
him at the maid disappearing through the door. 
Then with a swiftly returning look, she said: 

‘My dear friend, how good of you to come!’ 
implying that her condition was very bad. 

‘Mary gave me your message when I came in 
from the women’s meeting at the church. I put 
off at once. Pleasure to be out in such weather. 
Beautiful day!’ he returned heartily. 

He was also a physician, accustomed to deal 
with the subtler disorders of souls, and he 
always began his diagnosis cheerfully in ad- 
vance like other competent doctors, knowing 
that the good of his service would depend 
chiefly upon the confidence of his manner. 

‘Yes, it is a pleasant day,’ she admitted ab- 
sently, as if the kind of day it was had nothing 
to do with what was on her mind. 
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‘We missed you this afternoon, but at that 
the ladies of the Auxiliary have chosen you to 
represent them at the synod in Columbus next 
spring,’ he told her with the air of one who gives 
flattering news. 

“Yes, yes,’ she replied, fingering the packet 
of telegrams. ‘I was detained. I doubt if 
it was wise to make me the delegate, be- 
cause I may not be able to attend the con- 
vention.’ 

‘Tut! Tut! of course you will go.’ 

She regarded him earnestly for a moment. 

‘Dr. Lyons, I feel as if something were going 
to happen,’ she said. 

If a very frail flower could speak to complain 
of cold feet just before a hard frost, it would be 
in such quavering tones. 

‘Of course something will happen. Some- 
thing is always happening. We should perish 
mentally and spiritually without the animation 
of events,’ he returned, laughing. 

The maid came in with tea. The minister re- 
garded the opulent tray as a pleasant diversion. 
If this was a serious case he needed refresh- 
ment. The hostess gave it the hurried glance 
we sometimes bestow upon a duty which falls 
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like an interruption to the performance of a 
more important duty. 

When she had served him and poured her 
own tea, she resumed what she was about to 
say. i 

‘It is about my granddaughter, Anne, that I 
wish to speak,’ she said, setting down her cup 
to give him the glance of a prayer. 

Here was the usual symptom, he reflected. 
How many times he was called in consultation 
with mothers these days about their daughters. 
He hoped the granddaughter would prove a less 
acute malady. His mind ran off into a calcula- 
tion of Mrs. Capers’s age. Must be seventy, he 
thought, therefore the granddaughter should be 
up in years. Ought to have reached the age of 
discretion by this time, between that of thirty- 
five and forty, according to allowances one 
must make for modern women, he decided. 

“You never knew my son, Robert,’ Mrs. 
Capers began. ‘He left Milledge before you 
came to us. After the death of his first wife — 
they had no children — Robert —’ she hesi- 
tated, as if she cast about in her mind for some 
cloak of a thought with which to cover Robert 
— ‘He was a good son, but never satisfied here. 
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He was restless, ambitious. New York offered 
greater opportunities to a man of his abilities.’ 

‘Yes,’ he cut in, ‘brilliant man. I have heard 
Crews speak of him. They were in business to- 
gether at one time. He told me that Robert 
Capers had amassed an immense fortune before 
his death. Now, is this his daughter?’ he went 
on, speaking rapidly as if he was anxious to 
hurry her across a bit of troubled records in 
family history. 

She nodded her head, but would not accept 
his assistance, went back, and began again 
where she left off. Old people will do that. 
Once they make up their gray-headed minds to 
betray their family scripture, they tell every- 
thing, down to the last apocryphal incident not 
usually included. 

“Yes, Robert made a great deal of money, 
too much. Then late in life he married again.’ 

‘The granddaughter you mention is of that 
union?’ giving her another lift. 

— ‘He married a young person, an actress,’ 
she concluded. 

‘Frequently occurs,’ he murmured helplessly. 

She poured another cup of tea for him and 
offered the cherry cake to fill the silence that 
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fell between them which was of her own making 
this time. But she was simply reloading, a 
gallant old knight of a lady defending her own 
ideals. 

‘But Emma Abbott was a good woman, I have 
heard!’ she shot off, meaning that virtue was 
not an impossible attribute under these cir- 
cumstances. 

‘Oh, my dear lady,’ he exclaimed, ‘very 
many good women, splendid women, go on the 
stage. They have talent, you know, of the com- 
pelling sort, like your son’s genius for finance. 
They must exercise it. I could name a dozen,’ 
he assured her generously. 

But she would not have his dozen. 

‘Yes, I know. But five years later my son 
divorced his wife. She went back to the 
stage.’ 

‘They will do that. Their art seems to draw 
them,’ he offered as an extenuating circum- 
stance. 

‘I do not know what became of her. Nobody 
knows,’ she returned coolly. 

‘Fortunately, Anne does not remember her 
mother. She was very young. I wanted to take 
her then, but Robert could not bear to give her 
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up. He idolized the child. I do not know how 
she was brought up; by governesses, of course, 
until she was old enough to be put in school. 
She had ten years of that. Then she was sent 
abroad with a nice person, I am told. She was 
in Italy when her father died. 

‘It all happened so quickly, I had barely 
time to reach him before the end,’ she sighed. 

‘Robert insisted that she should not come 
home then, not until the end of the year, which 
would have been last June. The trustee of his 
estate is her guardian. She is to have the in- 
come, which is a frightful sum for a young girl, 
something like twenty thousand, I believe. 
And the whole estate is to be turned over to her 
when she comes of age. He had perfect con- 
fidence in her judgment. He assured me that 
she had the most remarkable executive gifts, 
which he thought she inherited from him. Said 
he had brought her up like a man. I fear he 
has!’ her voice trailed off. 

‘How old is she?’ 

‘She will be twenty one week from to-day, 
the twenty-sixth of September,’ she faltered as 
if there was something tragically significant in 
this circumstance. 
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‘And under the terms of Robert’s will she 
must spend this remaining year before her 
majority in my house and in my care,’ she ex- 
plained. 

‘A very proper arrangement,’ he nodded em- 
phatically. 

‘He was concerned that she should become 
familiar by line and precept with the standards 
of the women in his family. It is so written in 
his will.’ 

The minister set down his cup, put the tips 
of his fingers together and again nodded judi- 
cial approval. 

‘Robert was positive only on this point, no 
other restrictions upon her future save that she 
shall not marry before she is twenty-one, and 
that she shall be under my roof and in my care 
on or before the birthday of her twentieth year. 
In case she fails to comply with either of these 
conditions, she forfeits her inheritance, which 
he specifically provides shall be divided between 
certain charitable institutions.’ 

‘But where is she now?’ Dr. Lyons ex- 
claimed, electrified by this news which had such 
a narrow margin of time left. 

‘That is what I want to know, Doctor!’ the 
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old lady complained. ‘That is why I sent for 
you. I do not know where Anne is!’ 

‘Is she acquainted with the terms of her 
father’s will?’ 

‘She is. I had one letter from her shortly 
after his death, brief, showing that she was 
broken up, grieving for him. She said she 
would sail for home in June, and would come to 
me as soon as possible.’ 

‘I have never received another letter from 
her, only cablegrams and telegrams. — All 
these —’ shaking a sheaf of the yellow slips in 
confirmation. 

‘She appears to use the telegraph lines as 
other people do the typewriter. I suppose it is 
from having been brought up like a man. 

‘I am a poor traveler, but I met the boat 
upon which she was to have sailed at the pier in 
New York. She was not on it. Instead, I re- 
ceived a cablegram from her saying that she 
would be home later in the summer. And no 
answer to the one I sent her urging her to take 
the next boat. She had gone to some place in 
Switzerland and missed it, was the explanation. 
She cabled later, but not a word about when 
she would come home. What could I do?’ 
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‘Has she ever come back?’ 

‘Finally, late in July. Since then I have had 
numerous telegrams, always from a different 
place. Sometimes from Long Island, some- 
times Maine, this last one from Boston. She 
says she is visiting friends,’ Mrs. Capers con- 
cluded, offering him the yellow slip. 

He adjusted his glasses and read it. 

‘Brief,’ was his comment, folding the thing 
and running it through his fingers. 

‘She is always brief. But she sends her love. 
She always does that even if it adds five dollars 
to the cost of a cablegram,’ she said, drawing 
what consolation she could from this clicked 
word of affection. 

‘She did not earn the five dollars,’ he re- 
turned, taking away this grain of consolation. 
‘Too much money to spend is her misfortune. 
Destroys the sense of her responsibility.’ 

‘I confidently expected her to-day. She wired 
from New York three days ago that she would 
arrive on the eighteenth. Now she is in 
Boston! What must I do?’ 

‘I was just thinking. Only a week before she 
forfeits her inheritance at this rate. The situa- 
tion is urgent,’ he said, frowning. 
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She waited for his mind to fulminate. She 
would give him the man’s opportunity to win 
the merit. But when he failed to produce, she 
bent forward and addressed him according to 
the card up her sleeve. 

‘Doctor, would we have time, would it be 
possible for us to take out requisition papers 
for my granddaughter?’ 

He regarded her with amazement, which 
changed to a blue twinkle. The meekest, he 
suddenly realized, could attain to a degree of 
desperation beyond the thought of the most 
adventurous. 

“You could not,’ he assured her emphatically. 
‘She is not a criminal.’ 

‘Well, she is going to be a pauper in a few 
days if something isn’t done. The Governor is 
a friend of mine. I am sure he would do it to 
oblige me even if Anne isn’t a criminal,’ she in- 
sisted, being one of those powerfully helpless 
people who always look to God, or the most 
prominent earthly powers, with confidence. 

‘Dismiss the idea. It would be disgraceful 
even if you could do it,’ he advised. 

‘Does her guardian know of this situation?’ 
he asked after a pause. 
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‘I have had very unsatisfactory correspond- 
ence with Mr. Lawrence. He was Robert’s 
senior partner in the bonding business, you 
know.’ 

‘But what does he say? He knows the terms 
of her father’s will and is responsible for her. 
What excuse does he make for not sending her 
to you?’ Lyons prompted. 

‘In July he wrote to explain the weather was 
too warm for Anne to risk the Southern climate 
at that season. And I would greatly oblige him 
by consenting for her to remain with friends in 
the North until the middle of August. 

‘A month later he asked for another exten- 
sion of time, as if Anne was a mortgage I might 
foreclose! He had seen her. She was with 
friends on Long Island. He did not know what 
she would do next, but he would send her down 
before the end of August. He advised me to 
exercise patience and not to insist upon her 
coming earlier. She was young, impetuous, a 
very remarkable girl. I quote him exactly. — 
Now, Doctor, what do you make of that de- 
scription?’ 

She went on to expound it since he remained 
silent. 
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‘I know that she is young, and that youth is 
impetuous, but how is she remarkable? He 
does not intimate. There are so many ways of 
being remarkable. I am very uneasy. I feel as 
if something were going to happen. Precisely as 
we all felt after the first shiver of the Charleston 
earthquake. — Do you remember? — as if the 
earth would never be steady under the feet 
again. I cannot account for my sensations. 
Robert said nothing that would leave me to 
think Anne was unusual. I rather inferred that 
she was a serious, strong-minded girl in need, as 
any other girl of that age is, of a mother’s love 
and supervision.’ 

Lyons was off on another tack and did not 
answer her directly. He was a man of God, 
but not without a mortal man’s wisdom of ser- 
pents. 

‘What kind of a man is Lawrence? Have you 
ever met him?’ he asked. 

‘Oh, yes, I saw him frequently during Rob- 
ert’s last illness, and once afterwards as the 
trustee of the estate. He is old and mild. 
Robert had the greatest confidence in his in- 
tegrity and business judgment, which I have no 
doubt is excellent. But I cannot believe that he 
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is a proper guardian for a young, impetuous 
girl who is already remarkable,’ she concluded 
with unexpected wit. 

‘The only time Anne has mentioned him was 
in the letter she wrote me after her father’s 
death. She called him ‘‘Buddie” then. Said 
she was glad ‘‘dear old Buddie”’ was to be her 
guardian if she must have one. My impression 
was that she did not feel the need of one,’ Mrs. 
Capers added dryly. 

‘But do you believe he is honestly concerned 
for her welfare?’ 

‘IT am certain of that, but I think Anne keeps 
him under her thumb. She may develop similar 
intentions toward me. And I am too old to be 
thumbed,’ she exclaimed with a sort of flutter- 
ing movement which was probably as near as 
she could come to expressing indignation or 
whatever emotion this was stirring in her 
gentle breast. 

‘But he did not send her before the end of 
August as he promised,’ Lyons reminded her. 

‘Oh, yes, he did. I had a wire from him then, 
on the last day of August, I think it was. You 
will find it among these messages, a gray one. 
He uses the other telegraph company,’ watch- 
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ing him eagerly as he ran through the slips. 
‘Yes, that one.’ 

Dr. Lyons read. Slowly, as if he measured 
these words: 


‘Have just put Anne on the train. Should 
arrive Milledge to-morrow afternoon three fif- 
teen. She has real talent for inspiring love and 
patience. LAWRENCE’ 


‘In every letter and message I have had from 
him he stresses the idea of patience, as if he 
prepared me for an ordeal. Does he think I 
will treat my own granddaughter like a step- 
child, or what does he think?’ she quavered 
anxiously. 

‘But what became of her?’ forbearing at this 
urgent moment to enter into a discussion of 
probabilities involved in this relationship. 

‘She stopped in Washington that time with 
friends, and wired me she would be here to-day. 
— And to-day I get this telegram from her in 
Boston!’ 

‘You must get in touch with Lawrence this 
afternoon. Only thing to do. — Quarter to six,’ 
he said, consulting his watch. ‘He left his 
office an hour ago, we must send him a night 
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letter,’ hastily copying the address on the gray 
telegram. 

They concocted this message between them. 
Lawrence was informed that his ward, Anne 
Capers, was somewhere in Boston. He was re- 
minded of his duty as her guardian to deliver 
her at the home of her grandmother on or 
before her twentieth birthday according to the 
terms of her father’s will. No woman could 
have made such a composition. There was a 
masculine note in its stinging brevity. 

‘I will take this to the office myself, make 
sure there is no delay in transmitting it,’ he 
said, rising with a businesslike air strangely at 
variance with the cut of his coat-tails. 

She followed him through the door, making 
futile apologies for Anne, the trouble she was 
giving. He thought it was nothing to the 
trouble she would give later if this dim little 
relic of a gentlewoman ever laid hands upon 
Anne to sweeten and mould her into her own 
image. 

At the last moment she thought of something 
else: 

‘But how will Mr. Lawrence find her in 
Boston? She gives no address,’ she exclaimed. 
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‘I have an idea that your granddaughter is a 
young person of high visibility, socially speak- 
ing,’ he said, smiling. ‘Lawrence will have no 
difficulty in locating her once he knows she is 
in Boston,’ and made off hurriedly lest she 
should detain him with another lamentation. 

Mrs. Capers went back into the house repeat- 
ing this phrase, ‘high visibility,’ to herself. It 
sounded vaguely familiar. She must have seen 
it or heard it somewhere, but never as applied 
to a person of her gender. The impression she 
had was that it denoted some bright object a 
good way off, clearly defined, full of color, and 
difficult to reach. 

She was herself of very low visibility now, 
like a little gray sail of memories disappearing 
upon the horizon in the evening of her own 
days. But that sketch of Anne so swiftly drawn 
in two words, flared like an illumined picture 
before her. Some wind of the world blew across 
her mind, as it might have filled the dim gray 
sail on the horizon at twilight and blown it into 
the darkness of a tumultuous night. She had a 
vision of Anne, not as she had always imagined 
her to be, but an iridescent creature full of life 
and motion. A cubist’s impression, not written 
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out in features and form, but in a sort of dis- 
aster of colors, somehow connected now with 
Anne’s mother whom she had never seen — 
that dancing girl, whose grace and beauty had 
charmed New York for a season, who had mar- 
ried her son, becoming so casually the mother 
of his child, as if this was only another season’s 
contract, and passed on her way out of sight 
never to be mentioned again. 

Sitting like the very small gray shadow of 
herself in the dim drawing-room, hands meekly 
folded, she began to creep agedly along this line 
to this other conception of Anne. She won- 
dered why Robert had never brought the child 
with him on his occasional visits home. She 
was unwilling now to accept the excuses he 
gave then. First, that she was too young to 
make such a long and hurried journey. And, no 
— when she begged to keep her for a while — 
he could not spare her, she was his life and 
happiness. Later, she was in school and could 
not come. 

She recalled things he had said about Anne, 
no more than a word or a line in his letters, 
always denoting his pride and his devotion to 
her, no fault mentioned. And to her questions 
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the briefest replies, as if he could not spare so 
much as the loveliness of this child to another. 
Yes, he would admit, she had dark eyes; blue, 
though, not black like her own, and larger; 
otherwise, he told her one time that the re- 
semblance to her was noticeable — the same 
black hair, fine and straight as a shingle, the 
same white skin, but more color. Thus, without 
realizing the effect of this flattery she had con- 
tracted the habit of thinking of Anne as the 
demure, pretty little girl of herself. The only 
photograph she had of her, made in her seventh 
year, did not confirm Robert’s assurance of the 
likeness. This was of a child dressed in no more 
than a white shift, socks, and sandals, leaning 
against a chair, with legs a trifle skippily com- 
posed as if they might fly into action before the 
camera clicked. She did not remember being so 
alert at that age — still, she might have been 
— and had gone on cherishing her grandchild 
as the dearer counterpart of herself. 

But of one thing she was certain, never at 
any period of her life had she been regarded as 
a ‘remarkable’ person. And she now recalled 
that when Anne was in boarding-school Robert 
had referred to her as a ‘remarkable girl,’ but 
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not as if he was particularly gratified by the 
fact, she decided, now recalling the look he had 
and the silence that fell upon him. As far back 
as that, then, Anne had been mysteriously 
labeled with this adjective. 

What if she should prove to be terribly 
talented? If so, why had Robert kept her in 
the dark about Anne’s gifts? 

At this point she left off thinking and leaped 
to one of those conclusions a woman never 
loses the mental agility to reach no matter how 
old she is. — Robert, she suddenly perceived, 
had never meant to confess Anne to his mother. 
He had intended to keep her like a secret in his 
own breast. It was only at the very last, she re- 
membered now, when he knew he could not live 
to shield her that he had sent for Lawrence, 
changed his will, and provided that Anne 
should be placed irrevocably in his mother’s 
care until she should come of age. 

Age brings a prophetic wisdom even to the 
simplest. But the quality of this wisdom is 
rarely animated with happiness or hopefulness. 
Illusions fail, the tides of life are falling. There 
remain only the premonitions of fate, like the 
bleak beach of destiny uncovered at last, 
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toward which we all sail without knowing that 
we struggle in vain against the tides that take 
us out, and bring us in, and finally cast us upon 
these shores. I have my very grave doubts 
about whether any of the major prophets were 
young when they wrote those catastrophic 
scriptures in the Old Testament. The theology 
of experience is a terrible thing. We get it 
merely by living, not by studying. It comes 
like the bound volume of all men’s fate to the 
innocent and unlearned even more surely than 
to the thoughtful and wise whose spiritual 
vision has been befogged by their own mental 
reflections. — This little old gentlewoman who 
had all the graces of her sex and very little 
wisdom of the world, had reached this age of 
awful simplicity when she was the medium of 
prophecies and premonitions. As the desert is 
the mirror of distant scenes reflected from the 
photography of the skies, so her mind registered 
the final will of God which she could not pos- 
sibly have interpreted except in these vague 
premonitions gathered unwittingly from many 
sources of memory. Which, if I may say so, is 
the source of all prophecies. She recalled Anne’s 
mother, a sort of profane scripture in her family 
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which had propagated this child. She remem- 
bered her son’s reserve as a father. She realized 
now that it was precisely the reserve of a 
parent who had an abnormal offspring. She 
contemplated the recent conduct of her grand- 
daughter in the light of these circumstances 
and arrived by no conscious process of thought 
to the incontestably logical conclusion that 
‘something was going to happen,’ according to 
the will and nature of this girl, which would be 
disturbing if not disastrous. She was like a 
peaceful old country that lay in the route to be 
taken by a ruthless army on its way to another 
goal. She dreaded the din and confusion of this 
passage. She wondered vaguely if she could 
survive years of it. She was too old to be the 
camping-ground of a revolutionary force such 
as she feared Anne might prove to be. It was 
characteristic of her that she did not remotely 
contemplate setting up an opposition to Anne’s 
will and ways though she dared not hope they 
would be anywhere in accord with her own. 
She was one of the meek whose quality is to 
endure all things with patience. She had dis- 
covered long since that this was the easiest way 
to survive most things, youth, love, husband, 
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motherhood, and the ordinary vicissitudes of 
her good little life. She would love and cherish 
Anne to the end and look to her heavenly 
Father as usual for strength and comfort. 
When you have been very good a long time the 
effect is to make you simple. Mrs. Capers had 
reached that tender old age of archaic sim- 
plicity. She derived complete satisfaction from 
kneeling and casting her burdens upon the Lord. 
She expected to cast Anne in the same direction 
with the same assurance. 

When she had done with her own intimate, 
prayerful speculations along this line her mind 
reverted anxiously to the main question — 
whether Anne would come at all and give her 
the opportunity she craved to love her and 
have patience with her. 

This remained the burning question during 
the next week: No letter and not a wired word 
from Anne was the report she gave every morn- 
ing when Dr. Lyons called on the phone to ask 
if she had news. 

At last she had a wire from Lawrence saying 
that Anne was on her way and would arrive in 
the afternoon of the twenty-sixth on the New 
York Express. 
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Mrs. Capers was not convinced in view of the 
fact that Anne had been reported ‘on her way’ 
several times without showing up at the proper 
end of her journey. Still she made all prepara- 
tions to receive her. She reviewed the stately 
bedchamber upstairs dedicated to Anne. Every 
thing in order, the blue silk canopy over the 
huge mahogany bed draped back, and tied. 
Fresh flowers on the bureau, a little white-and- 
gold dressing-table had been added to the 
heavier pieces that furnished this room. It 
stood like a pretty girlish vanity between the 
two west windows. But she had left the old 
secretary with its beautifully leaded glass doors 
closed upon the books Anne’s father read when 
he was a youngster. This had been his room. 
A door opened from it into his mother’s room. | 
Mrs. Capers looked forward to resuming a cer- 
tain habit she had then, of going in during the 
night to make sure he was warm and com- 
fortable according to the season. She would do 
as much for Anne. — When one has grown very 
old and cannot begin again to love, one merely 
revives the memories of love and practices 
them. — Mrs. Capers went about reciting these 
old lines of her heart all day and felt greatly re- 
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freshed as if she might be going to live again as 
she had lived long ago to the tune of laughter 
and happiness, stirred and very busy. 

But when Anne failed to come on the express 
at three o’clock, she realized that she had not 
really expected her. 

She adjusted herself to this situation. A 
few friends came in for tea at five o’clock as 
usual. They found her amiable, which was 
enough, since she had never been a chattering 
hostess, merely a beloved woman who by her 
gentle silence created the atmosphere for other 
people’s conversation. 

Mrs. Meredith wanted to know when she ex- 
pected her granddaughter. 

‘Very soon now, I hope,’ Mrs. Capers an- 
swered, making up a smile appropriate to this 
news. 

‘I thought she was to come down in June, or 
was it August?’ Mrs. Muse put in. 

‘So we had planned,’ Mrs. Capers admitted, 
‘but the weather has been very warm. I 
thought it was best not to have her come until 
later. I sent her to Maine in August. She was 
with friends there, dear people. Last week she 
was visiting a schoolmate in Boston. Such a 
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fine girl, devoted to Anne,’ she concluded with 
a properly gratified air. 

They believed her. She had a reputation for 
speaking the truth with elegance, never with 
the blighting candor of the rudely bred. 

You may always trust a gentlewoman to 
cover a deflection in her family with a lie so 
long as a prevarication will serve this purpose. 
Then silence upon which polite people of their 
own breed never intrude. 

Later in the evening Dr. Lyons stopped in. 
But it was the kind of call a physician makes 
when he perceives there is no longer hope of 
saving the patient — kind, but brief. He told 
her the whole affair had probably turned out for 
the best. ‘Your granddaughter is the kind of 
girl who will always choose her own fate re- 
gardless. She may be contemplating marriage.’ 

‘But according to the terms of her father’s 
will, she cannot marry until she is of age,’ she 
protested. 

‘My impression is that she can and will do as 
she chooses. What difference does it make, the 
money she loses if she is happily married?’ He 
offered this unworldly consolation as ministers 
will in the last extremity. 
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Mrs. Capers said she ‘had a feeling’ that 
nothing of the kind had happened. There was 
no contending with a woman against one of 
these ‘feelings,’ he reflected, and stood up to 
take his leave. 

‘She will not come now,’ he said. ‘My 
advice is that you should write to Lawrence 
in the morning, acquaint him of the facts 
and dismiss the whole matter from your mind. 
After all, it is simply something which did 
not happen to you,’ he added, with a wise 
smile. 

But she could not resign herself to this sen- 
sible view. She had that gnawing ache in her 
heart which all women from the youngest to the 
oldest mistake for love but is only the pain of 
anxiety by which they are kept and sanctified 
through life. 

‘Is there no train from another direction on 
which she might come in to-night? You know 
how Anne is about changing her directions,’ she 
reminded him 

‘The only other passenger train due here is 
by way of Cincinnati. It gets in at twelve 
forty-five, after midnight, too late for her to 
comply with the terms of her father’s will,’ he 
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explained, and again advising her to take her 
rest, he left her. 

But she had no mind to rest. Still less in- 
clination to divert herself by reading. She sat, 
with her hands neatly folded, in a chair much 
too large for her, before the open fire in the 
drawing-room, not thinking, merely waiting. 
Her own personal mind had been vanquished, 
her hopes laid, but that curious ghost which in- 
habits every woman, who cannot lay her hand 
upon the object of her affection, was abroad. 
The subconscious mind, which belongs to no- 
body, but is the great mental mother that uses 
us all like cogs, was very busy with her. Some- 
thing beneath her own process of thought was 
gathering like a dream which we know in sleep 
but cannot recall when we awaken. — For this 
reason I contend that we are not so responsible 
as we think we are for our deeds. They take 
shape before we can possibly think them, pur- 
poses and plans that do not belong to us, but 
are made for us in those strange depths below 
personal consciousness. Then we read them off 
to ourselves in thought. It is merely the ‘I 
will’ process by which we accept them and 
identify them with our own experience, as we 
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sign our name to an instrument in writing 
which has been prepared for us. Each one of us 
is simply the daily paper which the subcon- 
scious mind publishes according to our capacity 
to reproduce copy in action. 

You might have said Mrs. Capers could 
never put out more than a Sabbath leaflet of 
herself in deeds, but you forget the infinite 
sources from which we all derive our stuff to be 
dramatized. Also you forget the explosive 
powers of human nature. There are very few 
‘deeds’ in mortal flesh. I have known the 
meanest man to blow up into a noble deed, and 
the best woman to act without a single moral 
scruple. It all depends upon how life ‘times’ 
them and whether they are to be used in the 
front-line skirmish or held in the ammunition 
dump which may never be used at all. Mrs. 
Capers was a dim little gray-headed grenade 
who had lasted nearly seventy years in reserve 
and who was presently to go off in what you 
may call a puff of silence to perform an act 
which would defy the dead, cheat the law, and 
dispose of a fortune according to her own 
heart. And never so long as she lived would 
she feel one guilty qualm for having done so, 
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but rather a sort of secret satisfaction in her 
turpitude. 

There was a French clock on the mantel 
above her head with all its brass vitals moving 
and glistening under a glass shell. This clock 
made that faintly retching sound which they 
all make premonitory of striking the hour. The 
old woman’s ear caught it. She leaned back and 
stared at the two hands one above the other 
marking the hour of twelve. Then the thought 
popped up as clearly in her mind as a package 
arrives which you have been expecting. She 
knew now that she had been waiting to do a 
certain thing. She stood up, removed the glass 
case from the clock, seized the minute hand and 
swung it back one hour. When she had re- 
placed the case she started off briskly through 
the door into the hall where the tall grand- 
father clock stood opposite the staircase. She 
waited for the raucous old gong inside to finish 
telling the truth in twelve strokes. Then she 
turned it back one hour and waited again to 
make sure it would tell the proper lie, in case a 
lie was needed. She counted eleven and hurried 
on. She made the rounds of all the clocks in the 
house turning them back, and was only vaguely 
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disconcerted because the one in her own room 
refused to tick after she changed the time. She 
shook it vigorously. What she wanted was 
ticking witnesses. 

Five minutes later she returned to the 
drawing-room and stood before the window 
overlooking the driveway. She was breathless 
from her exertions and faintly triumphant. If 
Anne ever came she must come within this 
hour. If the clocks in her own house marked so 
much as one minute before twelve Anne’s for- 
tune would be safe and Anne’s conscience clear. 
The child was young and must have no shadow 
on her conscience. She was old and had used 
time beneficially all her life. This would be a 
profitable hour which she presented her grand- 
daughter out of eternity. In the end that 
would make no difference, but it would make 
all the difference in the world if by the folly of 
tardiness she lost her inheritance. 

Only despots and the very simple ones who 
flame into desperate action ever get by with a 
device so transparently absurd, but they do. 
The world has frequently stood back before the 
childish impudence of tyrants, or the irrational 
will of a fool. This little old woman had the 
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shrewdness of that simplicity which was for- 
merly a quality of her class. Pinching an hour 
off the tail of time in an emergency was nothing 
to what one of them could and would do if she 
was put to it. 

She expected every car that appeared on the 
avenue to turn in through the gates of the 
drive, but one after another they passed like 
dark shapes barely visible above the hedge. 
She drew a chair before the window and sat 
down. The animation of that last preparation 
made for Anne was dying out like a stimulant, 
leaving her tired and depressed. The noise of 
the city drifted into silence. The moon lifted 
and changed the shadows on the lawn. Nothing 
else happened. The logs on the fire had thinned 
to glowing ribs covered with fine white ashes, 
and the chill of early morning was coming on. 
It was now five minutes to twelve o’clock, that 
second midnight hour provided for Anne. She 
could do no more. She stood up stiffly and 
moved like a very old woman across the room 
into the hall, laid her hand on the banister of 
the staircase and started up. She was going to 
bed very much bereaved in her feelings. She 
was passing through the last tragedy when 
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youth turns its back upon age. If she heard the 
roar of a motor outside it meant no more than 
a wind coming up. But when there was the 
grinding of brakes and the sound of steps on 
the gravel, she halted, cocked her head, faced 
about and came swiftly downstairs, no stiffness 
in her knees now, no weariness in her body. She 
was revived. She lived again. 

The ring in the lion’s mouth fell loudly in- 
sistent upon the iron plate on the front door 
before she could reach it. Her hands trembled 
as she flung it wide. 

Wind and moonlight swept in and with it 
seemed to float the airy figure of a child, a girl, 
some one very light and young —clad in a 
short sheath of color, like a folded flower not 
ready to bloom. A coat hanging over one arm, 
green as a spring bough, the swinging bright 
foliage of this blossom. With the other hand she 
held a small soft orange yellow hat crushed to 
her breast boyishly. — And what a head it left 
uncovered! — Sleek black hair cropped close 
_ behind, the lock over her ear longer and curved 
forward plastered flat like the waxed ends of a 
misplaced moustache. White skin, red lips 
parted over strong white teeth, the front ones 
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lapped, but not too much. Black brows so 
faintly arched a willful thought might stretch 
them fiercely straight above the eyes deeply 
set. They were large, dark’ blue, wide open 
now, fixed in a sort of amazed interrogative 
stare upon the face of the clock. 

This was the vision, wind-blown and moon- 
brightened, Mrs. Capers beheld on the thresh- 
old all in a flash. 

‘Anne, my dear child,’ she cried. 

‘Grandmother!’ Anne gasped, catching her 
first glimpse of this little gray figure as it en- 
folded her, pressing kisses upon her cheeks. She 
returned these salutations and disengaged her- 
self briskly from this embrace as if she had 
something much more important on her mind. 

‘IT am late,’ she said. 

‘But not too late,’ the old lady answered 
significantly. 

As they were about to enter the drawing- 
room doorway the clock made a scraping rau- 
cous noise as an old man clears his throat and 
began striking the midnight hour for the second 
time that evening. 

‘Grandmother, is that clock right?’ the girl 
asked, looking back at it over her shoulder. 
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‘Yes, dear, it has not missed a tick in fifty 
years. Now this one you cannot trust. It some- 
times gains a minute on the old one in the hall,’ 
she explained, referring to the one on the mantel. 

‘I believe it is a minute just now,’ she ad- 
mitted, peering at it with her innocent uplook. 

‘Well, if you have the right time, all the other 
time I have passed through to-day is wrong,’ 
Anne exclaimed, still doubtful of her good for- 
tune. 

Mrs. Capers was about to defend her clocks 
when they were interrupted by the insistent 
honking of a motor outside. 

‘That darned taxicab man is bellowing for 
his fare. I couldn’t pay him, I am dead broke,’ 
the girl explained, with the resigned air of one 
accustomed to this annoyance. 

Mrs. Capers hastened out fluttering to pay 
the charges. She gave him double fare on ac- 
count of the arduous task of transporting his 
delinquent passenger’s hand baggage upstairs 
— hat boxes, bags, a gun case, fishing tackle, 
golf sticks, and a few minor pieces. 

Mrs. Capers did not attempt to reconcile this 
sportsmanlike luggage with the slight figure 
and delicate appearance of her granddaughter. 
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She was excited. Something stirring was hap- 
pening in this house where nothing stirring had 
happened for a long time. Being a woman her- 
self, she knew that Anne must have the femi- 
nine attribute of a trunk somewhere in the 
rear. It turned out the next morning that she 
was very woman when the express company 
delivered four trunks. 

Later, when they were in Anne’s room up- 
stairs, one of those scenes was enacted never 
seen in a play because its significance is too 
subtle to be conveyed by mere acting. 

Anne stood with her back to the fire, vivid 
and sentient, but silent. There were no lines in 
all her book of life to be spoken here. It was 
not a difference of age that accounted for this, 
but a condition of mind. A certain knowledge 
of the world colors consciousness, as the em- 
barrassed flush of guilt shows in the presence of 
one who has no such wisdom, even if you are a 
very decent person according to your own 
standards. Many a brilliant woman has found 
herself awkward and dumb before some dim 
little saint who can afford to go on being inno- 
cently garrulous. 

So now Mrs. Capers rustled her petticoats, 
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with short mincing steps pattering around this 
room, doing the little hospitable things that 
publish kind hearts. She pulled the shades 
down, turned on the lights beside the dressing- 
table, made sure the water was fresh on the 
stand beside the bed. She accompanied these 
ministrations with short, disconnected, hen- 
clucking sentences of affection. — Anne must 
be tired. She must go to bed at once. They 
would have all day to-morrow and every day 
to talk. — Still very busy performing her futile 
sweetness, she cast a surreptitious glance at her 
granddaughter. There is nothing like the nos- 
talgia of love to sicken and sadden the expres- 
sion of awoman’s face. If she had been wearing 
widow’s weeds instead of this glowing short 
frock, Anne would have looked exactly like a 
poor young thing who had lost her husband. 
Pressed by the sight of this drooping figure, 
Mrs. Capers changed her note according to the 
simplicity of her own mind. — Naturally, the 
child was homesick. — She hoped Anne would 
be comfortable. — She wanted her to be happy. 
Young people should be happy. Yes, of course, 
she would miss her friends at first, but Milledge 
was full of young people. Such nice girls, so 
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many excellent young men, and so on and so 
forth in her soothing treble voice. 

‘Presently I shall give you a party,’ she be- 
gan glowingly, and then stumbled upon her 
next thought, stared at Anne, and suddenly 
whisked up to clasp her in a tight embrace. 

‘My dear,’ she exclaimed, ‘this is your birth- 
day. I have thought of nothing else for months 
until three o’clock this afternoon, but when you 
did not come I was so upset. Then when you 
did come — well, I was so relieved that every- 
thing but just you passed out of my mind.’ 

‘You have been too good to worry so much 
about me. I don’t deserve it,’ the girl answered 
with a forced smile. ‘If Buddie had not wired 
threatening to come and fetch me here I was near 
to omitting this birthday myself,’ she confessed. 

‘The terms of your father’s will were as hard 
as that for you? Well, I am not so sure they were 
so easy for me,’ the old lady retorted, stiffening. 

‘Oh, no, it was not that. I used to beg to be 
allowed to come to you. But Dad was afraid, I 
think, of exposing me. He wanted to spare you. 
But later, right now — oh, I can’t explain. If 
you will only have patience —’ she ended in- 
coherently. 
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“Yes, so I have been advised,’ Mrs. Capers 
retorted dryly. ‘I have a talent for that. 
Patience is only love waiting with folded 
hands.’ 

The girl almost laughed. The definition 
fitted the one immediate hope she had like a 
fragrant glove. Mrs. Capers was restored to 
her tender emotions by this transient wit of a 
smile. Old people do not expect gratitude. 
They subsist comfortably upon very little affec- 
tion. What they really need is an object, how- 
ever unworthy, upon which they may practice 
their own affections. 

‘Wait!’ she exclaimed happily. ‘I have a 
little token by which you shall remember this 
day,’ and trotted off into her own room. 

The moment she disappeared Anne wilted 
into a chair. She was not only tired, she was 
bored. Her grandmother was obsolete like a 
little old word with the s’s of her mind made 
like f’s. She could not even speak the language 
the other would understand. It was too pale. 
How was she to reveal herself without using her 
own speech? Her idioms would be a code lan- 
guage here. Heavens! if she had to live daily 
brushed off with such adjectives as ‘nice’ and 
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‘excellent.’ Could it be possible that such 
young people survived anywhere in the world, 
or was this only her grandmother’s own 
starched petticoat vocabulary? 

If in addition to everything else she should be 
obliged to know pale young ladies who spoke a 
Spencerian language and were ‘nice’ she simply 
could not endure it. As for the ‘excellent’ 
young men, she laughed. All men were tarred 
with the same brush. But what was she to do? 
Was she incorrigible, or was this awful? She 
felt herself upon the verge of beginning a secret 
life when she had always lived a bold one. 

She thrust her feet forward and rested them 
upon the fender. She writhed, wound her arms 
over her head, and snickered. 

What would happen if she should inform her 
grandmother how near she had come to being 
married the day before! Suppose she told the 
truth and admitted that she had merely post- 
poned the wedding at the last moment because 
she had her misgivings about marrying an 
artist with a fluctuating income. — Well, at 
least, that was arranged now. She had saved 
her inheritance by arriving on time in Milledge. 
— Something queer about time down here, 
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much slower than she ever imagined time could 
be. — If the worst came to the worst she and 
Dory could have a secret wedding. Such an 
arrangement had its advantages. Madge was 
married. She found that out while she was 
visiting her on Long Island this summer. And 
her husband lived in New York. Some thrill to 
that, like being a man’s mistress legally. — All 
the excitement of secrecy. All the freedom of 
not being married at all. Madge had at least 
one devoted lover whom her parents wanted 
her to accept. Such a romantic situation. She 
wondered idly how it would turn out, as she 
might have been curious about the ending of 
a triangle romance in fiction. She supposed 
Madge would have a bad half-hour with the 
folks when some accident put them wise. She 
might get a divorce and marry the other fellow 
after all. — In case she married Dory she won- 
dered if she would ever want to be divorced. 
No telling! She recalled times this summer 
when she could not bear Dory. He was a per- 
fect dear, so handsome, so gifted. But she sus- 
pected him of being lazy, and when he was 
drinking he was horribly jealous. But jealousy 
added a thrill. It gave the woman the upper 
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hand if she could hold it.— In any case she 
was tired of this heart shuffling. She had al- 
ready been engaged twice since she left school. 
— Marvelous how many men a girl could marry 
if she knew how to dress herself, let go, and 
practice the science of sex. — And strange how 
lovers faded from one’s thoughts. What if Dory 
also faded, now that she was no longer with 
him every day. — Oh, dear! if that precious old 
thing would go to bed and leave her alone to 
think out her plans! 

At this moment the precious old thing ap- 
peared carrying a small faded black morocco 
case in her hand. 

‘I have been all this time finding it. Some- 
times I put things away and forget where I put 
them,’ she explained. 

‘Open it,’ she said. 

Anne lifted the lid and gasped, ‘ How lovely!’ 

A gold bracelet lay glistening on the purple 
velvet, the band was beautifully chased and set 
with a square of Chinese jade. 

‘For me?’ 

‘Your birthday present. It is a very old 
piece and has been greatly admired. Put it on.’ 

Anne held up the white arm. The barbaric 
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thing suited her as a green crest becomes a 
tropical bird. 

‘Oh, dear, how terribly strange and sweet all 
this is, you donot know,’ the girl cried, suddenly 
abandoning herself in a fervent caress. ‘Poor 
old Dad made a dreadful mistake putting me 
off on you. But whatever happens you can 
always feel that you were the bee’s knees of a 
grandmother to me!’ 

‘The best has already happened. You are 
here with me. Now you must have your rest.’ 
The kind soul let it go at that, though she went 
out abashed at this cryptic appreciation of her 
virtues and feeling mesmerized in her knees. 

She crept softly downstairs, set the clocks 
right, returned, worked her top hair on hair- 
pins and lay down at last upon her bed, lights 
out, thinking. — Anne was a strong character, 
whatever kind of character she had. She was 
conscious of a frightful unscrupulous honesty in 
this girl. And wondered vaguely if all honesty 
could be honorable. But this was a glancing 
blow her mind struck in passing. She dwelt 
more particularly upon Anne’s beauty, as a 
normal person stares confused at a canvas 
painted by a cubist. There was something 
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mysterious, secretly intentional in Anne’s love- 
liness. She did not know nor suspect the art by 
which the modern girl achieves the exotic, the 
primitive, and the suggestive in appearance. 
Fashion and the mind of their times teaches 
them a subtle decadence in clothes, manners, 
and expression. The one thing which steadied 
her in this confusion was that Anne did not use 
rouge. It was not a vice to do so, she admitted 
to herself, but it certainly was an indication of 
delicacy and virtue not to do it. So little do the 
very old and very good know about what Anne 
called the ‘science of sex.’ —A step further 
back in nature and the next generation of flap- 
pers will be polishing their faces with oil, which 
was the original cosmetic used by the barbarian 
belle. 

Meanwhile, Anne lay upon her bed in the 
next room staring at the shadowy ceiling, a prey 
to strange anxieties. — She would be expected 
to conduct herself in the cowardly conventional 
manner of a ‘nice’ girl. That much was clear 
from her brief acquaintance with this grand- 
mother. Poor old dear! She had probably died 
young in the spirit and had never known the 
bounding satisfaction of performing one single 
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act according to the real nature of a human 
being. She herself must act quickly, start some- 
thing, say enough to reveal her true colors. It 
would never do to leave any doubt about her 
own personal idea of life and liberty and the 
right she reserved to pursue happiness in her 
own way. 

These young people have their brazen stand- 
ards. They scorn deceit. They substitute bold- 
ness and a frightful candor for correctness of 
conduct. They are the most reckless speedsters 
in living the world has ever known. And they 
get away with it on the same principle which 
compels a certain reluctant respect for the 
shameless courage of an adventurer. 

Anne dreaded the coming conflict on account 
of the age and quality of her grandmother. It 
was like opposing herself to an artless and in- 
ferior antagonist, no fun in it, and embarrass- 
ing. 

After all, she wished she had married Dory. 
This reminded her that she had promised to 
call him over long distance when she arrived in 
Milledge if everything was all right. If she had 
forfeited her inheritance she would write him, 
she promised, as soon as she had recovered 
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from the shock of being a pauper. Well, she 
could pick up Dory any time. She would call 
him in the morning. He’d get more of a thrill 
after the disappointment of not hearing from 
her to-night. — And so on and so forth until 
she drifted away like a soldier of fortune into 
her dreams. 

Long before this time Mr. Dorian Sealy had 
made his rounds of the discreetly shut-in supper 
clubs in Broadway and the further forties. His 
companion was a beautiful girl with the pa- 
thetically prayerful face of a damaged Ma- 
donnaand a nimbus of golden hair. — If one was 
an artist, to say nothing of being a man, one 
could not devote himself exclusively to one 
woman any more than he could endure painting 
the same picture many times. A man owed 
something to his art. Women were an impor- 
tant part of his education. They put color into 
his mind. Love was the kindling spark of his 
genius. He supposed he would give up painting 
if the time ever came when he could not fall in 
love with another woman. 

For three months he had worshiped at the 
shrine of little Anne Capers. And he had never 
been able to interpret her on canvas, which 
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probably explained why he was such a fool 
about her. He had seen sleek, black-headed fig- 
ures painted on larch-wood panels in Mongolia 
years ago that bore a striking resemblance to 
Anne. How she managed these exquisite 
heathen effects with her occidental features and 
coloring was a mystery which intrigued him. 
He could almost swear she had a drip of Tartar 
blood in her somehow — probably from her 
mother, that dancing girl who had appeared 
from nowhere and disappeared in the same gen- 
eral direction. The story went that she was a 
common Gypsy girl who had danced her way 
up through the East Side cabarets to Broad- 
way, and after Capers divorced her she had 
danced her way down and out by the same 
route. But there were those who declared that 
she was a Russian woman, the fantastic herald 
of all the dancers who had come after her from 
the same dark rim of the world. 

In any case he had called Anne his little 
‘hellion’ and wanted to marry her. Besides 
her fortune, which was not to be despised by 
an impoverished artist, she would have been a 
good investment in excitement. She had dis- 
turbed him, driven him to the frenzy of jealousy 
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oftener than any other woman he had ever 
known. 

He called Mary, this other girl, his ‘golden 
saint,’ and kept her as a sort of refuge against 
Anne’s violence. She was a submissive, sense- 
less young thing who was by way of being a 
‘good’ girl when he rescued her from behind the 
glove counter in a department store. 

The only difference between this night and 
other similar nights was that he had returned 
to his apartment earlier than usual, hoping for 
the phone call from Anne. When he failed to 
get it he was like a man who has lost a bet, 
depressed. Under the circumstances, a letter 
from her would be somewhat in the nature of a 
blank check, a poor wife was out of the question. 
He had a suspicion that some of the gilt would 
rub off Anne herself and leave her stripped to 
her Tartaric elements, which would not be 
pretty. If he could have persuaded her to con- 
sent to a secret marriage, the whole thing 
might have been fortunately arranged. As it 
was she had kept him in desperate suspense to 
the last moment, then put him off with a vague 
postponement and dashed for her train too late 
to make connections in Washington. 
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Well, he supposed she would land on her feet 
somehow. She was that kind. — Queer what a 
bad one she was and still not a girl a man could 
handle. — Queer what a good one Mary was, 
and as easily turned as clay in the potter’s hand. 

‘That’s the secret of how the young ruffian 
flappers like Anne get away with their per- 
formances. They have no secrets. They are 
bold as the devil, hard as nails, clever as 
knaves, and they have the courage to live with- 
out moral convictions, but no man can drag 
one of them! Chaste little hellcats with muddy 
minds. Lord, where did they come from, how 
did we produce them!’ 

He let out this in a grumbling monotone as 
he paced the floor. And experienced the same 
kind of surprise a second-class person always 
feels when his mind delivers him of a first-class 
reflection. He was miraculous, and went to bed 
gratified with himself. 

The gray dawn of the morning after this 
night was spreading low upon the horizon be- 
hind the roofs and spires of Milledge when a 
motor back-fired spitefully and started with a 
raucous roar far down Franklin Avenue. Pre- 
sently a dusty roadster passed the Capers place 
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at a great rate of speed, jerking and skipping on 
perhaps half the cylinders. The fenders rattled, 
the springs screeched, and a loose lug on one of 
the wheels kept time with a rhythmic knock. 
At the next corner it careened into a dingy side- 
street and kept on bumping down hill into the 
bottoms of the city where some of the bad, all 
of the very poor, and a few of the very ambi- 
tious lived, but nobody of any consequence. 

A young man sat under the steering-wheel, | 
gripping it and wrenching it with strong white 
hands. His foot pressed hard on the emergency 
brake which was not equal to the down-hill 
emergency but contributed a grinding shriek to 
as much fuss as a worn-out second-hand car 
can make. Hunched up in the low seat, whether 
he was tall or short did not appear, but the 
breadth of his shoulders under the loose-fitting 
gray coat indicated a powerful frame with no 
surplus flesh on it. His face was ugly, lean and 
haggard now with the ghastly pallor which 
weariness and sleeplessness impart to the most 
rugged countenance. This one was rugged 
enough. It had not been formed for beauty, but 
for strength and endurance, as if the man had 
chosen his features one by one from a long line 
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of offensive male ancestors. The women of it 
had left no softening marks on him. He was 
bare-headed. His coarse yellow hair curled like 
the ringlets between a bull’s horns. His fore- 
head was terraced with wrinkles which he made 
himself by the pucker of his own thoughts. 
Two lines ran up between his thick brows and 
drew them so close together that the one 
bristled at the other as if they were ready to 
clench and make the fur fly in this cleared space 
above his nose. This nose came up suddenly in 
the midst of his face, couchant, bent at the tip, 
with wide nostrils, as if he frequently expelled 
his breath by way of expressing contempt or 
defiance. The corners were drawn back by 
what might be called the weather lines of his 
countenance. And not very good weather. 
They reached to the corners of his mouth, 
which was thick-lipped and pursed up over 
prominent teeth, but tightly closed. 

At the end of all this his chin receded, of the 
kind frequently characterized as ‘weak’ by 
those amateur phrenologists who fail to recog- 
nize the significance of the fact that the same 
kind is, you may say, the monarchal, military, 
naval, and civilian chin of that bulldog nation 
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known as the British.— Add choleric blue 
eyes, long, narrow, deeply-set eyes, and you 
have a fairly good picture of this man. 

His name was Abel Fossdick. He was a 
young doctor, practicing his first year out of a 
famous medical school in the mill district of 
Milledge. He was poor, unknown, and his gifts 
were not suspected. He was desperately in 
earnest about the connection between morals 
and disease, which accounted in part for the 
fact that he was fiercely indignant with life 
as he found it. An able man never sweetens 
into charity and good temper until he has 
been soothed and gratified by recognition. 
He hates the world until he gets a laurel on 
his brow as an honest man despises a usurer. 
This is the reason why so many really great 
men wriggle to the last like scorpions in the 
dust. They cannot rise. Nature gives them 
brains and leaves them wingless victims of ad- 
verse circumstances or some weakness in them- 
selves. Fossdick had no weaknesses, but he 
was straining in the strait-jacket of poverty, 
snarling and snapping at fate. A disagreeable 
man privately, but the very priest of kindness 
to his humblest patient. 
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There was a little green house on what may 
be called the bank of River Street. The two 
back rooms set firmly on the ground, but the 
front one extended beyond the bank to the edge 
of the pavement, and was reached by a flight 
of steps. A black plate beside the door up there 
announced in powdered gilt letters that this 
was Dr. Abel Fossdick’s office. The space be- 
neath this room was Dr. Fossdick’s garage. 

Five minutes after he started down hill to 
River Street, with another wrench of the 
wheel he whirled his expiring car across the 
sidewalk and let it die in that place. He got 
out, seized his dingy black case, ascended the 
steps, entered the office, and banged the door 
after him. Then he let go: 

‘Can’t trust these fashionable doctors when 
one of their women comes a cropper! I am 
the physician of their vices and frailties. 
Damn it all, by the time I get up out of this 
hole that girl will be married to some rich 
fellow and living on Franklin Avenue. Wonder 
if she’ll send for me then!’ 

He flung himself on the couch, kicked it, and 
announced to the ceiling that the world was 
‘getting to be the hell of a place.’ 
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‘Wonder what’s the matter. Men haven’t 
changed. They are as they have always been, 
what nature makes every man. But the 
women, they never were that near to nature. 
They were screened in, expurgated by their 
pieties and tidy little virtues. Now they are 
out and as near like nature makes ’em as the 
men are. — Wonder what’s going to happen. 
We can’t last at this rate. Wish I knew enough 
history to get a perspective on ’em. Might re- 
cognize this new breed somewhere down the 
centuries coming again!’ 

The blue gaze between his squinting lids 
changed from truculence to the vacuous ex- 
pression which the dozing or the dying have. 
The pupils rolled up out of sight, the tightened 
upper lip let go, revealing the crowded teeth 
below, and he was off, you may say, at a snor- 
ing gallop in the deep sleep of an exhausted 
man. The sound was precisely that of a bel- 
lows blowing upon a red-hot forge. And the 
effect was indeed reddening and smoothing to 
his haggard face. At the rate he was blowing 
and flaming such a man should renew his 
strength within an hour. But heavens! What 
a hideous miracle he was making of this busi- 
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ness. — The noise some men make in their 
sleep is probably the strongest nervous ground 
that could be offered in a suit for divorce. But 
it is not mentioned in the scriptures and has 
never been presented in the complaint of any 
kind of wife seeking release from her marriage 
vows. If they tell everything else however 
scandalous they never accuse the most virulent 
husband of the indelicacy of snoring. One 
wonders if they shrink from confessing them- 
selves the victims of a ridiculous martyrdom, or 
if this discretion in the choice of testimony is 
due to the fact that the noses of judges and 
juries almost invariably indicate vocative nasal 
powers in their sleep and would naturally 
soften their judgment against a fellowman so 
accused even if the complainant were a nervous 
wreck from this affliction and could prove it. — 
Fortunately, Abel Fossdick was a bachelor and 
determined to remain one, not that this would 
make any difference when a woman of sufficient 
romantic intrepidity should decide to marry 
him. The tables have been turned. These 
clever modern women have discovered their 
own gifts for this feminine enterprise. They are 
putting far more wit and energy in their art 
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than men as lovers showed. Never in the 
history of the world have men been so com- 
pletely delivered into the hands of women as 
they are to-day. — But let that go to be proved 
later in this tale. Fossdick was still a blond 
young Adam in the Eden of poverty, enjoying 
the bitter privilege of criticizing most women, 
anxious about nothing but his own widening 
career as a physician and surgeon. 

The actors who play réles through the same 
scenes in life are not chosen nor trained for 
their parts. They may be as far removed from 
one another as the East is from the West. 
They may belong to different conditions in life, 
one a servant, the other a fine lady. One a 
rascal who proves to be the heroic villain, or a 
hero who turns out to be a craven in the last 
act. You never can tell. Fate follows no arbi- 
trary rules in choosing her characters and 
leaves each one to scramble for his own climax. 
There is no programme to announce the per- 
formance, nor to name the players, with cap- 
itals to denote the star in the cast. Nobody 
knows who the star will be. But at the ap- 
pointed time these people foregather, drawn 
together by what we call circumstance, and 
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with no preparation at all they begin to recite 
their lines, word perfect. Nothing can stop 
them until the last scene is finished and the 
curtain falls at the funeral. 

So now you have the principal actors in one 
corner of a year’s life for them. An old woman 
whom Providence put in, too old to act any 
part, merely the gray wall of the past upon 
which the present casts strange shadows. A 
girl, wind-blown by the times into this quiet 
scene to disturb it and change it. A man asleep 
on a faded couch in a room in the bottom of the 
city, adverse, furious, untamed, bent by all his 
powers and ambition in the opposite direction. 
— Each unknown to the other when the sun 
went down the day before, but now moving 
through a mob of supers who never count 
though they may seem important for the mo- 
ment, through comedies, scandals, adventures, 
toward each other, to be weighed and tested by 
that Great Dramatist who lays all our scenes 
according to His will at last and makes us fill 
them with our poor parts until the next cast 
comes on in the next history of man. 


II 


ANNE had breakfast in bed the next morning, 
an indulgence granted on account of the late- 
ness of her arrival the night before. Mrs. 
Capers was destined to learn that this same 
indulgence would be taken for granted every 
morning for the same reason. 

The trunks were delivered shortly after nine 
o'clock. Delia, the negro maid, had been sent 
up to help Anne unpack. Followed stirrings 
overhead, accompanied at intervals by the 
whistled notes of a tune, not more than three 
bars, never the same tune, and very similar to 
the operatic performance of a mocking-bird 
when he is making a throat-swelling, tail- 
flirting musical impudence of plagiarizing the 
songs of other birds. The effect is always one 
of entrancing gayety and roguish competence. 
Mrs. Capers inferred that Anne was in high 
spirits. On principle she did not approve of a 
whistling woman, but she had reached that age 
of toleration when kind hearts can afford to 
clip the claws of their principles. 
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Late in the morning she ascended the stairs. 
Anne’s door was open. The room inside looked 
as if many birds of paradise had moulted there. 
The bed, dresser, and every chair was draped 
with flaming frocks and hats. A row of green, 
gold, carmine, silver, and white slippers gar- 
nished the mantel. Mandarin coats, black silk 
pajamas, and long fringed scarfs embroidered 
with flowers of many colors hung from the sills 
of the open windows. A stiff cool breeze blew 
in, lifting and rippling the folds and edges of all 
this bright confusion. 

But for the. moment Mrs. Capers saw only 
Anne, very busy inspecting and shaking out 
this plumage of herself. She was, you may say, 
incandescently. fledged in a thin coral silk neg- 
ligée. The wind blew it into fantastic convolu- 
tions about her and the sun shone through it. 

‘Anne! you will catch your death!’ the old 
lady exclaimed. 

‘Oh! here you are at last,’ facing about and 
advancing with the long floating motion of 
springing step over piles of finery. — ‘And no- 
where to sit,’ stooping to rake the drift of a 
blue and silver:gown from a chair. 

Mrs. Capers.sat down. She received Anne’s 
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peck of a kiss and admitted that she had slept 
well the night before. 

‘I slept like an angel,’ the little pink pagan 
informed her. 

‘Did you ever see such a mess?’ she laughed. 

Mrs. Capers implied that she never had, but 
with her eyes still covering Anne like a hastily 
raised umbrella. With her, modesty was a 
form of personal bigotry. It is a safe doctrine 
and at one time produced women whose sense 
of propriety was so self-conscious as would be 
considered indecent now when a young girl 
competes for the distinction of being chosen 
for a beauty contest where her figure and her 
charms are discussed, compared, and rated ac- 
cording to the appearance she makes in various 
costumes down to no costume at all except a 
brief skin-tight bathing suit. If she wins more 
points than the others in the show she gets the 
blue ribbon, precisely as the finest filly at a 
horse fair is judged. Recently the pictures of 
two young beauties made with the prize heifer 
of a state fair were actually published in the 
rotogravure section of a Sunday paper. The 
market value of all these animals is determined 
by this method. The heifer sold for a thousand 
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dollars, and the blue-ribbon beauty girl gener- 
ally gets an offer from the motion-picture pro- 
ducers according to the commercial value of her 
loveliness. The question is whether the purely 
animal innocence and lack of self-consciousness 
is more elevating morally and socially than the 
squeamish modesty of those former maidens, 
which implied at least an indelicate suspicion 
of what might be transpiring in the minds of 
others if she wore less drapery and was more 
comfortable. 

‘Anne, you certainly will catch cold,’ Mrs. 
Capers insisted. 

‘I never catch cold.’ 

‘But my dear, you are plainly visible!’ ex- 
claimed her grandmother, no longer able to 
restrain herself. 

‘Visible?’ the girl repeated, giving her an 
affirmative glance. ‘Yes, I know what you 
mean. And this wind makes one feel so fresh 
and balmy. You should see me doing an es- 
thetic dance in zero weather. I never even feel 
the chill.’ 

This reminded her of something. She dived 
into a trunk and fetched up a glistening cloud 
of soft white stuff. 
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‘This is the costume I wear in my moon 
dance,’ she said, swinging it back and forth to 
give an idea of its grace. 

Mrs. Capers stared, mystified. There was no 
skirt, no legs to the thing. So far as she could 
see it was not made, not even hemmed any- 
where, the edges ending in the raveled fringe of 
the goods. The sides were wide open like long 
wings, ready to spread and part with the slight- 
est motion. The whole thing was draped over 
short, flesh-colored silk trunks, very brief. 

‘T’ll just slip it on. You will see how sweet it 
is,’ said Anne, making a vigorous gesture of un- 
sheathing herself of the coral negligée. 

‘Oh, no! don’t, my dear,’ the old lady cried, 
raising her hands in a quick gasping gesture as 
if Anne threatened to take her breath away. 

‘You would never realize how effective it is 
anyway except in the moonlight,’ the girl 
agreed. ‘I’ll do the dance for you on the lawn 
some bright night. Dory thinks I am loveliest 
shining on the rocks. There was a lot of them 
up from the seashore where we were in Maine 
this summer.’ 

‘Dory’ passed unchallenged through Mrs. 
Capers’s ears. It sounded like a girl’s name. 
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She was thinking how cold it must be at night 
in Maine dancing anywhere outside. She was 
not unfamiliar with esthetic dancing. Milledge 
was full of small girls who performed like sweet 
little dying angels before every audience as- 
sembled for any kind of children’s entertain- 
ment. But the young maidens of the town in- 
dulged only in the conventional dancing of the 
ballroom. 

She watched Anne marauding among her 
things, sorting and folding them away with 
dexterous swiftness and showing that executive 
ability sometimes referred to by her father in 
getting the most service possible from Delia 
who obeyed this colorful commanding young 
person as if she had been a superstition. 

Presently Mrs. Capers caught sight of a 
man’s suit, shirt, coat, trousers, hose and shoes, 
also a short wide-checked top coat and a soft 
gray felt hat. She stared at these garments as if 
they had been a presentiment of unimaginable 
disaster. 

‘Anne, what are those things?’ she quavered. 

‘Where?’ flirting a glance over everything. 

‘Folded on the chair behind you.’ 

‘Oh, these!’ giggling when she perceived 
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what Mrs. Capers’s faintly directed nod indi- 
cated. 

‘That’s my Prince of Wales costume,’ she 
said. 

‘Your what?’ incredulously. 

‘You see, dearest, every girl must have a 
rather extensive masquerade wardrobe if she 
really expects to accomplish any sort of reputa- 
tion socially. She must be ready to do a dance, 
play any part from that of a beggar to that of 
a queen, or knight, or king — though I never 
heard of any one masquerading as the King of 
England,’ she laughed, casting a significant 
glance at her grandmother which was not re- 
turned, because the sense of humor in this 
little old gentlewoman was dignified, correct, 
and legitimate. That is to say she had none. 
She smiled when she was pleased and little 
children amused her. 

‘Nobody seems to want to look like that 
good plain man who is such a decent obedient 
king,’ Anne went on. ‘But the Prince of Wales! 
Well, he is different. Not exactly jolly, you 
know, subtly gay, taking his fling quietly, but 
taking it. He has a feminine note in his voice. 
He recites his conversations, I suppose, from 
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having said them so often. He likes to pull his 
hat down, stand just so—’ assuming an ab- 
surdly graceful pose, ‘and simply listen sooth- 
ingly when women talk to him. I saw the 
possibilities at once and studied him carefully.’ 

‘Do you know the Prince of Wales, child?’ 
flutteringly. 

‘Not really, of course, but frequently by 
sight. I was visiting on Long Island when he 
was there three weeks ago. We had one or two 
invitations to the same functions. Dory knows 
him, so we were all presented.’ 

‘How fortunate you are, my dear. Some- 
thing to remember and tell when you are as old 
as I am.’ 

‘He is exactly my height. His trousers fit me 
as if they were made for me, except that they 
are a trifle slack in the waist band.’ 

‘But, Anne, how can you know such things?’ 

‘By putting the things on, of course. You see 
it came to me like an inspiration what a thrill 
there would be in taking the character of the 
Prince of Wales at a masquerade ball. Never 
been done, I think. Anyway, I’ll warrant I am 
the only girl in the country who has a suit of 
the Prince’s own clothes!’ 
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“You can’t mean that you asked that young 
man for his things!’ 

‘Oh, no!’ the young girl laughed, ‘and I can- 
not tell you how I got them. Cost a mint of 
money, though. I don’t suppose he’ll ever miss 
them with four hundred other suits to confuse 
his memory. 

“You see, Grandmother, if you want to ac- 
complish anything worth while, get any real 
thrills, you must go the limit,’ Anne went on, 
speaking into Mrs. Capers’s silence as if it was 
a deaf person’s trumpet. 

‘It requires wit and courage for a girl to suc- 
ceed now in society. The education we get in 
schools is no training at all for that. It simply 
disguises you, which is some help, of course, 
but you must supply your own initiative. 
Otherwise you get no distinctive publicity. 
Your picture merely appears on the society 
pages, announcing that you are visiting, well, 
say your grandmother — or your engagement 
to Mr. Popping Jay, and the marriage to take 
place on such and sucha date. You never make 
a front page appearance unless you do some- 
thing startling instead of something common- 
place like getting yourself engaged.’ 
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She was clearing up the remnants of her fin- 
ery by this time. Mrs. Capers excused herself 
and went downstairs where she said she would 
wait for Anne — lunch at one o’clock. What 
she really wanted to do was to awaken from 
this trance of confusion into which Anne’s con- 
fidences had cast her. She wondered how she 
had come by the Prince of Wales’s clothes, 
what she would do with them, and what she 
contemplated doing to show forth on the front 
page of the ‘Milledge Banner.’ — How was she 
to make the child realize that only British lec- 
turers at the Woman’s Club, religious evangel- 
ists, politicians, and criminals ever had their 
pictures on the front page of Southern news- 
papers. 

Meanwhile Anne dismissed the maid, lighted 
a cigarette, stretched out on the bed, inhaled 
deeply, pursed her red lips, sent her smoke 
rings toward the ceiling and decided that she 
had made a good beginning. She had defined 
her boundaries, stated her policy and ambitions. 
The precious old darling had taken it all very 
well — doubtless because she was stunned, 
Anne reflected with a titter, and she might re- 
act later on into some sort of opposition. But 
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according to her estimates it would be a sweetly 
futile opposition. If only her grandmother had 
turned out to be a tall, lean, long-toothed old 
woman of forbidding aspect and an antagonistic 
disposition, she might see her way more clearly. 
As it was, she felt a vague uneasiness lest she 
should be weakened by an attachment for this 
soft little remnant of a lady. There were liter- 
ally no angles nor edges to her. The years had 
simply faded her to the entrancing hues of 
former human coloring. At the same age she 
expected to be keen as a blade, mean as a moth- 
eaten cat, and still capable of raising a rumpus 
to give herself a thrill. — Good Lord, deliver her 
from a tepid old age! 

In short, this was a very clever young person 
lying upon the bed in a blue fog of cigarette 
smoke, knees drawn up, swinging her suspended 
foot to the quick rhythm of her thoughts, cut- 
ting in now and then upon these reflections 
with the commentary of a witty smile. She had 
a mind like a flashlight which she continually 
turned upon the objectives of her own desires 
and emotions. If the thing ever went out, she 
would be in the dark, of course, but when you 
are young and your light is turned high by the 
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flaming spark of your own vitality, you do not 
anticipate the short circuits of time and chance. 
You are yourself the light of all your circum- 
stances. There can be no darkness in these 
glowing years. You have only to turn on the 
switch of another idea, burn with a new desire 
to be enveloped again in the bright flame of 
yourself. It is when the current grows weak 
that the darkness gathers if you have no wis- 
dom of faith, that strange effulgence to be seen 
upon the faces of the old and meek. This girl’s 
wisdom consisted in a working knowledge of her 
own emotions and those of other people. She 
knew how to stoke her fires and how to put out 
the other fellow’s light if necessary, but when 
her emotions failed her, she would have no 
compensating wisdom. This is why the latter 
chapters of such lives are apt to become turgid 
with a woeful confusion. There is no sanctuary, 
no blessed quietness in the end of their years for 
such people. When they use up their emotions, 
the quick wit of their vanities and desires, they 
have consumed all the available material they 
ever acquired of themselves and come down to 
the poverty of satiety, especially if they belong 
to that class of the abandoned rich. It is much 
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worse than a tepid old age with all your other 
stars shining. 

The mill district in what may be called the 
nether parts of Milledge invariably celebrates 
the noon hour with a hundred whistles. This is 
the bucolic habit of small town factories, long 
since outgrown by the great industrial centers 
of the East, as no one with waxed floors and 
ancestral silver on their sideboards ever rings 
a dinner bell. Suddenly the screech of these 
sirens ripped the elegant silence of Franklin 
Avenue to tatters, reminding the inhabitants 
thereof that all the poor people in the bottoms 
along River Street were about to have their 
midday meal. 

Anne sprang up and flew to the window. She 
was beginning to feel the need of a little excite- 
ment even if it was no more than a red fire 
engine cavorting by. — Nothing doing. Not 
even a plume of smoke in sight, only a dusty 
roadster with rattling fenders balking, skipping, 
and starting down there at the entrance of the 
drive. She wondered if the thing was coming 
in.— Not yet, my dear!— Presently with 
frightful wrenchings this car passed on in the 
same direction it had taken at dawn. The 
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whistles died down. All was peace and silence 
once more on the Avenue. 

“Well, it must be their conscientious way of 
swearing it is twelve o’clock again,’ Anne mur- 
mured, glancing at her wrist-watch which 
marked one o'clock. Her thoughts went back 
to the hour of her arrival last night. Never so 
long as she lived would she understand that 
frisky hour. It was two o’clock by her watch 
and only twelve by her grandmother’s time. 
Now the watch appeared to have lost one hour, 
which was not in keeping with its reputation. 
Still, she had Eastern time. By way of orientat- 
ing herself in these slower pacing Southern 
hours she set her watch by the clock on the 
University hall tower which was visible above 
the tree-tops from her window. Then she made 
haste to dress. She must call long distance and 
speak to Dory. 

In this connection an idea occurred to her. — 
What about making a purely romantic specula- 
tion in poverty?— Good! She would give 
Dory a wrench. Mischief was her inspiration. 
She accomplished it without effort and had 
never suffered any serious consequences. This 
accounts for the insolence and audacity of a 
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certain class of rich people. They are protected. 
Their fortunes finance them no matter what 
else they lose, virtue, honor, reputation, it 
makes no apparent difference so long as they do 
not lose their social financial rating. The con- 
sciousness of mercenary power takes the place 
of that discretion and moral rectitude which is 
the basis of respectability for humbler folk. 
Never in her life had Anne considered the idea 
of being respectable. It was not necessary. She 
was rich and formidable, which was safer, more 
gratifying in vanity. These young people do 
not think their way to such conclusions, they 
arrive at them by being born and bred to 
wealth. It is a sort of royal vulgarity of the 
mind. 

Presently Anne showed forth wearing a white 
cotton crépe frock, the image of a fresh inno- 
cent young girl, but stepping purposefully like 
a young woman of parts. She hurried down- 
stairs, her red lips pursed to a whistling tune. 
As she came her eyes swept and turned this way 
and that like the flashing blue wings of a bird 
looking for a place to alight. Directly she found | 
it, the phone on a table under the staircase. 
She put in her call and sat, bent forward, elbow 
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resting on the table, slim legs crossed, head 
cocked to one side, receiver to her ear, waiting. 
But her mind was very busy. She was the kind 
of girl who could think up an escapade while 
she powdered her nose, and plan a party in the 
time it took her to prance downstairs two steps 
at atime. She was thinking now that this long 
wide hall would not be so bad for a dance. And 
the balcony at the top of the stairs was the cat’s 
pajamas for an orchestra. And there could be 
no better place for an out-of-doors party than 
the heavenly old lawn. But she had seen no 
card tables, no cards, no Ma Jong set, nothing 
with which to amuse guests. They must be 
around some place. — Did Grandmother have 
a car? — But of course, every one kept a car. 
The fact that the old kitten had not mentioned 
it, however, was a suspicious circumstance. 
People usually did if they had any kind of a 
worthy car. She meant to get a swank lit- 
tle runabout presently. — ‘Hello! Hello!’ she 
broke in suddenly through the phone. ‘All 
right, this is Miss Capers.’ — Another moment 
of suspense, then — ‘Oh, is that you, Dory?... 
Yes, this is your poor little hellion!... No, I 
missed my connections in Washington. Didn't 
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get in until two o’clock last night. ... No, two! 
You know what that means. All is lost save 
honor!... Well, of course, it’s awful.... No, 
too late now. I can’t do a thing about it. Iam 
simply bearing up bravely. You see it isn’t as 
if I had a houseful of children and a husband to 
support.’... Followed a long spin of words 
from Sealy, the import of which might be in- 
ferred by the way Anne lifted her lips from the 
phone, clapped a hand over it, and snickered. 
... ‘But, Dory, what canI do?... Yes, I know 
what I should have done. Everybody knows 
that much, but I did not get here on time. So 
there’s that. Now it’s up to you.... You don’t 
understand? Why, I mean you should come 
right on down and marry me. ... I am not jok- 
ing! I am serious. I think it is your duty. We 
are engaged. — Hist! I hear Grandmother 
coming! Dory, she is the sweetest old thing. 
You'll want to paint her portrait right off the 
bat. She wears real lace and a bustle — Good- 
bye, darling, call me to-morrow!’ 

No matter how clever a woman is, she is sub- 
ject to one illusion, that of believing herself be- 
loved and irresistible to the man who is suffi- 
ciently interested to pay her devoted attention. 
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They may recover from it in regard to that par- 
ticular lover, they may discover his perfidy and 
discard him. But they are no less subject to the 
same enchantment when the next one appears, 
because the illusion is based upon their own 
vanity. And the only cure for it is the loss of 
vanity — which is the same as surrendering all 
their sense of loveliness and power. Very few 
of them will do it. — Anne, who was too arro- 
gant an adventuress in life and kept her free- 
dom simply by transitory nature of her emo- 
tions, had never been seriously in love. Her 
invincible conceit made her impervious to that 
tender meekness and anguish which is the way 
love grips and holds a woman. But she had 
been very successful in practicing the despotism 
of passion on men. Her clever vandalism 
reached no further. She had only a surface 
knowledge of men. She did not suspect their 
catholic nature as lovers. Like most women she 
believed a devoted lover must be devoted only 
to her. This is a curious trick nature plays in 
managing her procreating affairs. She makes 
the cleverest woman credulous through her 
vanities. And the most fallacious lover sincere 
in his approach hither and thither among 
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women. The method has worked for ages, you 
may say without a bobble for any man suffi- 
ciently persistent with any woman still in 
normal possession of her vanities. So we may 
as well accept it as a part of the Great Plan for 
keeping up the vital statistics and let it go at 
that, taking what comfort we can from the fact 
that the liabilities in love are offset by the gift 
of vanity and illusions in women, and by the 
courage and generosity with which they fre- 
quently pay for the love they win — else the 
world would never have been built. Love is the 
inspiration of men to work, build, and achieve, 
not ambition. That is the side-line they carry 
in competition with other men. But they win 
wealth, whatever little place they can get in the 
sun, in order to shelter, protect, and provide for 
their women and children. 

Anne had not been reduced in these dreadful 
subtleties of wisdom. At the present nothing 
was further from her thoughts than marrying 
Sealy, but she craved the triumph of bringing 
him hotfooted to Milledge. She never missed 
the opportunity to exercise her power or to 
gratify her vanity. In a month if all went well 
Sealy would have faded into one of those va- 
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garies of love with which she was already pleas- 
antly familiar. She was simply the bright little 
forge for welding her own plans and purposes. 
She was in the midst of new scenes, the possi- 
bilities for thrills must be tried out. Mean- 
while, she kept Sealy as one engages a reserved 
seat beforehand. She must be financed with at 
least one lover. — All this she worked out, not 
by taking thought, but according to her nature 
and previous habits. If she could have known 
Sealy’s state of mind, the irritation he felt at 
the diminishing of his prospects mixed with re- 
lief as if Anne was the cup that had been let 
pass, the soothing reaction he experienced 
toward Mary who was merely employed for 
love and might be dismissed without the furore 
a man frequently passed through getting rid of 
an inconvenient wife. — If any of these circum- 
stances had been conceivable from the high 
pinnacle of her vanity, she would have felt no 
more than a transient vexation. The one thing 
she required of her lovers as time wore on was 
the privilege of dismissing each one in turn her- 
self. So far she had enjoyed this advantage. 
Most of the living we do is involuntary and 
of no dramatic significance, merely a matter of 
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inhaling and exhaling one’s breath, sleeping, 
eating, staring through a window, no motive or 
purpose to conserve. 

Anne did a good deal of that kind of innocu- 
ous copy during the first weeks of her incarcera- 
tion in the Capers mansion. She slept late in 
the mornings. Sometimes those first days she 
would go out and stare at the white old town, 
speculating grimly upon the prospects it offered 
for thrills and adventures. Every afternoon for 
three successive days she went out driving with 
her grandmother behind the sober old bay 
horses because this was a rite Mrs. Capers per- 
formed for the good of her health. On the 
fourth day she excused herself, remained at 
home and called Dory. She told him it was 
like being an infant trundled along the village 
street to go out with Mrs. Capers. By this time 
she was again near to marrying him, but since 
she continued to conceal the real state of her 
fortune he was in no haste about coming down 
for the ceremony. 

It was somewhere along in these early days 
that Anne gave Mrs. Capers her first lesson in 
the modern philosophy of society as is. They 
were going in to dinner, a hollow meal in that 
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great room with these two reefed at the top of 
the table. 

Mrs. Capers stood at the bottom of the stair- 
case waiting. Anne whisked down, caught her 
gayly by the shoulders, kissed her. 

‘So now you are to be my parent,’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘I wonder how it will feel to have a 
parent. I never had one, you know.’ 

‘My dear, you forget your poor father!’ 

‘Oh, he was no sort of a parent! I was Dad’s 
governess from the time I can remember,’ she 
laughed. 

Then at the table she began again: 

“You won’t like me.’ 

‘My child, I shall love you.’ 

‘No, you will not, you can’t. I am not — 
well, not your kind. I am a sport.’ 

‘Did you say “‘sport,’’ Anne?’ regarding her 
anxiously. 

The girl returned the gaze with a twinkle. 

‘I do not hear very well, but sport, it is a 
masculine term, isn’t it?’ 

‘Oh, I meant it in the scientific sense. Once 
in so often every species of animal produces a 
different kind, changes its type so to speak. 
That’s called a sport, and it usually heralds the 
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end of the old type. Ages ago the horse had 
toes. Ages went on and at last a colt was born 
with all his toes bunched together in a solid 
hoof. Changed the breed, you see. That’s what 
I mean. I am one of the female sports of the 
human species. Lots of us now. We are differ- 
ent from — well, the old-style fructifying, obe- 
dient, virtuous women.’ 

Mrs. Capers laid her fork titteringly upon her 
plate, folded her hands and regarded this de- 
scendant of the antediluvian gentlewoman 
with something like horror in her faded black 
eyes. 

‘I am afraid I do not understand, Anne. 
What was that you said about being different 
from virtuous women?’ 

‘Oh, I meant that we believe in liberty in- 
stead of obedience. We believe in divorce in- 
stead of unhappy marriages. And we do not 
believe in having children for conscience’ sake, 
but in not having them for conscience’ sake. 
Reproducing under certain conditions is the 
worst kind of race suicide. It is race degenera- 
tion. — So many defectives, you know, squalid- 
brained progeny that become criminals or 
worse. The unthinking good woman is largely 
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responsible for the alarming increase in de- 
fectives, neurasthenics, all those feebler types, 
by her senseless submission to the ruthlessness 
and wastefulness of nature.’ 

The girl’s face was cool and pale as usual, her 
eyes full of frankness. But Mrs. Capers’s with- 
ered face burned. Her modesty was offended, 
her mind horrified. 

“But, my dear, you are a girl. You are not 
supposed to know such things, much less speak 
of them.’ She managed this protest timidly. 

“That’s the point, darling! When you were 
young it was immodest for girls to know any- 
thing about life really or even suspect their 
own sex. And the whole world is the victim of 
your dreadful innocency. Now we think about 
these things. It is a part of our education to 
learn as much as possible about the physical 
and psychic phenomena of sex. We discuss 
them, men and women together.’ 

‘My! My!’ gasped the grandmother. 

‘I do not say I will never have children,’ 
Anne went on with the air of one who speaks 
with the advantage of having a thorough know- 
ledge of her subject, ‘but I certainly shall not 
unless the conditions are just right.’ 
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Mrs. Capers searched frantically for her 
handkerchief, drew it forth, and covered her 
face with it under the pretext of ministering to 
her nose, precisely as if she took this means of 
retiring for a moment in order to recover the 
courage of her own countenance. She wondered 
where the poor child had come upon the indeli- 
cacy of her ideas. She cast a furtive glance at 
her and was somewhat restored by the curious 
cleanness of her expression. 

“What I mean,’ Anne began after a pause, ‘is 
that I may marry a man who would be a con- 
genial companion but who might not be a suit- 
able father, nervous, artistic, temperamental — 
most charming men in the world, but not pro- 
per sires, you see.’ 

Mrs. Capers refused to contemplate this 
issue. She listened primly with lowered eyes. 

‘This I feel is the burning question which 
faces every girl — whether she shall choose a 
husband, or sacrifice her own inclinations, even 
her happiness, and choose a man who would be 
the most suitable father for her children.’ For 
the space of one long unfriendly look she 
seemed to scan this distasteful person. 

‘Unfortunately my idea of a father is totally 
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different from my ideal of a husband,’ she went 
on, interpreting this look. ‘For a husband I 
should prefer a highly sensitized man, delicate 
type, brilliant, gifted, not the least narrow- 
minded, elastic, sufficiently erotic to hold my 
interest whatever else he did —’ 

‘Anne!’ 

‘Yes, darling?’ 

“You are describing a doubtful, irresponsible, 
dissipated person with talents but no morals. 
He might be an actor, a musician, a painter, 
but not a gentleman!’ 

‘T know it,’ the girl laughed. ‘My inclination 
is all for a happy-go-lucky road companion. 
And I feel that my children’s father should be 
a decent, normal, commonplace person, with 
good health, fixed principles, and I simply could 
not bear such a husband, don’t you see?’ 

Mrs. Capers saw much more than she ever 
imagined could be seen in a girl’s mind. And 
the more Anne revealed of her views the more 
concerned she was at that fling she had made at 
the virtuous woman. 

‘What was that you said a while ago about 
the virtuous woman?’ she asked abruptly, the 
skirts of her mind lifted in the look she gave 
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Anne, as if she might be obliged presently to 
step gingerly through a bad place in this latest 
moral creation. 

‘Oh, we believe in chastity, of course,’ Anne 
hastened to inform her. ‘I am a perfect shark 
about social hygiene. We must have clean 
blood or the stock runs out. That’s the trouble 
now. You Christians have copped all the 
virtues, so that the great majority who are not 
Christians do not feel obliged to practice them. 
It’s a habit of mind they have got from believ- 
ing for ages that they are not in the fold and 
may as well spend themselves and perish the 
jolliest way possible. Now we do not make a 
religion of virtue as you do. We believe in it as 
we do in proper diet, better living conditions, 
open air, and plenty of exercise.’ 

‘When you are as old as I am, child, you will 
use your mind very little. You will believe, 
think, and act according to your conscience and 
your feelings. Your ways will have been settled 
long ago. So I cannot argue with you. I have 
not the wit, but I do not like your views, my 
dear. They have no foundations. They are 
theories. I seem to miss the breath of God in 
them. No authority to hold you to them.’ 
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‘I know, darling, what you mean, and you 
will not like me either. I shall love you like a 
candle in the window. I'll feel you shining, 
after a jolly night out. But you will spew me 
out of your mouth presently!’ 

‘No, whatever happens this is your home. 
You are my own. I shall keep you. Nothing 
shall come between us.’ 

‘Oh, dear, I feel as if I were being marfied to 
just goodness!’ the girl cried and went off into a 
gale of laughter. 

They waited for the dessert to be served, 
then as soon as the maid retired Mrs. Capers 
resumed one of her duties, which was to correct 
Anne’s copy as fast as she produced it. 

‘Did you say something about a night out, 
Anne?’ 

‘Yes, why?’ regarding her with a sort of fear- 
less mischief. 

‘Well, there are no nights out in this town for 
nice girls. The parties, even the balls, end here 
shortly after midnight.’ 

‘You precious old darling! I am not a nice 
girl. I swear. Most girls do now. It is very 
smart if you really know how. And I smoke. 
We all do, whether you know it or not. And I 
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drink, but not to excess — must keep fit, you 
know. And I’ll warrant all the nice girls you 
know in this town do the same things. The dif- 
ference is I never sneak. I am really moral, just 
about in the same way Dad was at my age, I 
imagine,’ she concluded. 

Mrs. Capers regarded her with deep concern. 
Robert was a splendid young man, as men go, 
but if he had been a daughter she would have 
expected him to be more circumspect in his 
conduct. 

‘Don’t worry, Grandmother,’ Anne said, ris- 
ing, ‘you will not approve of me, but you can 
trust me!’ 

I pass swiftly over the brief period during 
which Anne was inducted into the social life of 
Milledge. Nothing of interest happened. She 
was saving her flare like a good dramatist until 
the right moment. The young girls who be- 
longed to the Avenue set called and were duly 
impressed, but too shrewd to mistake her man- 
ners for her mind. They perceived instantly 
that she was still sitting in the wings, waiting 
for her cue, but knew that she would come on 
at precisely the right moment. — Your modern. 
young girl is an erudite student of sensational 
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human nature. — She was pretty up-town, of 
course, they admitted. Her frock was a dream 
every time. This artistry in clothes meant 
something. After much discussion they found 
themselves mystified by Anne’s toilettes. 
‘Everything she’s got is too sober on top and 
too brilliant underside. She’s lined with fire, or 
pure white, or orange, always something that 
glows or glistens,’ Cora Meredith said, endeav- 
oring to state the case of these clothes but not 
to commend them. She was on wheels all right, 
they agreed, and they wondered when she 
would turn on the fan and begin to strut her 
stuff. But not one of them called her a ‘darling,’ 
which is a significant circumstance when you 
consider that this is the cheapest, most popular 
term in the language of the flapper. 

‘What did she say?’ asked Ruth Masters of 
Mary Toleman the afternoon they called on 
Anne. 

‘I can’t remember a thing she said, all man- 
ners and polite questions. I feel pressed!’ 

‘Are we going to take her on?’ 

‘If the men do we'll be obliged to take her 
on.’ 

‘Well, they will. She’s got a delving blue look 
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in the eye they'll want on ’em!’ Mary laughed. 

‘We will never know her stride until they 
come on the scene. Right now Grandmother 
Capers holds her in the hollow of her hand! She 
gives you tea like an angel and talks about the 
beautiful autumn leaves and wants to know if 
we go nutting! Fudge! Not a word about her 
pleasures and doings in the East. It’s as if she 
had a past! Not a question about our men or 
road-houses down here. The other day when 
Cora said something about that last petting 
party we had she stared at her with real won- 
der. — She doesn’t fool me. She’s a whiz and 
something’s going to happen in this old town if 
she stays in it!’ 

A week later Mrs. Capers gave Anne a party, 
much pomp and circumstance, very stiff. Select 
number of guests culled from the ancient 
blue book of Milledge’s noblest and best fam- 
ilies. Doorman, footmen, elegant refreshments, 
everybody on their p’s and q’s. And alittle dis- 
creet dancing. Anne wore a white frock of thin 
floating draperies with a sweet little waist like 
that of a child. No rouge, red lips. Hair so 
black and sleek and flourished over her ears it 
might have been painted on her small head. 
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She behaved like the youngest pattern of a long 
line of gentlewomen, hallowed, you might say, 
by their distinction and her own loveliness, no 
radiance, no flash about her anywhere. Keep- 
ing her feet tame and obedient like good little 
feet when she danced. Only her partners one 
after another felt the dangerous quivering grace 
of her slim body as if she might escape any mo- 
ment in a whirling fantastic ecstasy of motion, 
a very intriguing sensation if you are a man, 
and not to be discussed with the other fellows 
until you have made sure whether you inspired 
it or if it is the impersonal grace of which you 
are merely the victim. So they danced with 
Anne, exchanged quiet interrogative glances 
with each other afterwards, each tempting the 
other to speak his thought but keeping his own 
counsel. 

There were a few University students among 
them, but Mrs. Capers had derived most of 
them from that class of ‘splendid’ young men 
of Milledge already so highly recommended to 
Anne, and very dear to her own heart. She only 
knew them historically, to be sure, according to 
their ancestry. She had never had a daughter, 
and her son had grown up long before this 
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modern social world came into existence. She 
was the sweetly past tense of a woman kept by 
her memories and traditions. It is a state of in- 
vincible ignorance. 

She was especially fond of Charlie Nichols 
because she had known his grandfather, the 
most distinguished lawyer of his day at the 
Milledge bar. This was the only claim Nichols 
had to respectability except his very consider- 
able fortune. He was by the same token the 
rich young ruler of the finest scum of Milledge 
society, good-looking in a bad way, and the idol 
of the best tailor in town. His official position 
was that of publicity agent for private reputa- 
tions. He filled it with an energy and brilliance 
inherited from three generations of highly 
trained minds in the legal profession. He had 
acquired a dreadful culture in the scandals of 
human nature. He spared neither maidens nor 
matrons in this business and women were his 
confidantes. He enjoyed an immunity from the 
consequences of his activities only recently ac- 
quired by blackguards in the best society. This 
is because neither men nor women go on their 
reputations in such society, but on their nerve 
and wit. 
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On this night of Anne’s party he had more 
numbers on her programme than the other 
young men, due no doubt to the mechanism of 
Mrs. Capers. But he sought Cora Meredith for 
the last dance as usual. This was a sort of senti- 
mental toll he paid on account of a former love 
affair they had and from which Cora had not 
recovered as she should have done according 
to the latest Queensberry rules governing the 
‘past’ bouts of modern lovers. 

‘I am tired. Let’s go outside,’ she sug- 
gested. 

They slipped through the French window 
into the veranda. 

“What do you make of Anne Capers?’ she 
wanted to know. 

‘Oh, she’s all right,’ he returned, with that 
open-faced indifference of a deceitful man. 

She looked at him wisely and laughed. ‘Cut 
it out, darling, and speak what you know, or 
must muvver run her finger in your mouth to 
get it.’ i 

‘I don’t know anything.’ 

‘Is she or ain’t she a flapper?’ 

‘Can’t say, kid, her brogue don’t indicate 
bad language. Must be the real thing whatever 
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she is. Got something you haven’t got, no girl 


I ever saw before.’ 

‘Beauty?’ she suggested, wondering if he had 
been deceived about that. 

‘No, certainly not beauty. She points up 
once in so often to an odd homeliness. Saw her 
do it to-night, sort of glancing blow she gave 
me. Power in it.’ 

‘Sounds like art.’ 

‘Well, it may be,’ he admitted. ‘Anyway I 
want to be there when she cuts loose and really 
shows what she can do with her heels. Dances 
like a flame in a silk gown, feels like an icicle in 
a silk gown. Just watch her smoke is all I can 
tell you!’ 

‘You are gone, poor dear,’ Cora laughed. 

‘Like a pin wheel! Didn’t know the girl lived 
that could make me feel so awkward. She’s a 
breeze.’ 

‘Must be a fast worker. What did she say?’ 

‘Now, Cora, that’s asking too much!’ 

‘Which means she didn’t say anything you 
could boastfully repeat,’ she retorted shrewdly. 

‘Well, nothing incriminating,’ he confessed 
drolly. ‘I had her out here once for a moment. 
We took a look at the moonlight and I offered 
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her a drink from my pocket cellar. She declined 
it. Said she was her own bootlegger. Drinks, 
you understand, but makes her points like a 
smart one. Actually, I was afraid to kiss her 
after that. Couldn’t make out whether she 
would pet or not. Presently she led me like a 
lily lamb back into the dance. Gave me a very 
queer feeling. Never had a girl prefer dancing 
to me in the moonlight!’ 

“You are frank,’ his companion returned 
bitterly. 

‘Didn’t you ask me to be? I'll be franker and 
say you girls may as well lay off until she makes 
her choice,’ he concluded. 

‘Naturally you expect to be the one.’ 

‘I hope to be the first one. But she’ll make 
the rounds of the whole gang. She’s going to be 
the belle flapper of this town or I can’t pick a 
winner when I see one.’ 

There was a pause. One of those brackets of 
silence filled with the private reflections of two 
or more people who have been engaged in the 
companionable noise of conversation. We shall 
never know the hearts of men and women until 
they are published along with the conversation, 
therefore we shall die ignorant of the only lit- 
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erature of life there is. What wisdom creeps 
into this silence, what cynicism, and the very 
truth of hatred. What bitter tears fall there, 
what anguish of love and defeat, never to be 
spoken in words! 

‘Sometimes, Charlie, I wish we were all out 
of it,’ the girl began like the plaintive echo of 
what had fallen in this silence. ‘I get so tired of 
the swift gait we are going, of never arriving at 
anything, just going round and round. It’s so 
foolish. And we can’t stop. Do you ever feel 
that way?’ 

‘Can’t say that I do; bored, yes, but some- 
thing else usually turns up in my line, enough 
to hold a fellow’s interest until something else 
breaks.’ 

‘I am so dreadfully tired of deceiving people 
— Mother, for example — about where we really 
were the night before, of feeling stewed the next 
morning. I am so full of lies and deceit I 
simply ache. I wish I could cut it all out and be 
an honest girl for a change!’ 

‘Oh, yes, I remember something else she 
said,’ Nichols broke in on this lament. 

‘Still thinking about Anne Capers,’ Cora 
laughed. 
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‘Who started me on Anne Capers?’ indig- 
nantly. 

‘I did. Go on. You will for the next six weeks.’ 

‘She asked me if there was a reporter here 
to-night. I told her Mrs. Capers scorned ’em 
and all their works. She said she liked journal- 
ists. They were so interesting. — And me 
standing right there at her elbow. What does 
that mean? Do you suppose she’s a tail-cart 
speaker, going in for politics, usefulness, some- 
thing like that and wants a reporter for the 
megaphone of her performances? Lord, I 
couldn’t bear to have her drop like that.’ 

“You won’t have to bear it, dear. It simply 
means she’ll swing Pat O’Keefe the first chance 
she gets, and that she aims to strut her stuff,’ 
Cora said. 

‘But what kind of stuff? What’s her line?’ 

‘Search me! — Charlie, hold my hand. I am 
all in, somehow.’ 

He drew her close and held her hand. — It 
was an act of charity — such as a better Sa- 
maritan performed for the man who fell among 
thieves on his way to Jericho. 

‘Remember the thrill we used to get just so?’ 
she said with pathetic amiability. 
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Such questions embarrass a man when it’s all 
over. He did not answer her. 

‘We used up something precious. Bad psy- 
chology to spend what we are. — Oh, I am off 
to-night, feel as if something were going to hap- 
pen. Can’t tell whether it’s because I am afraid 
Mother will hear of that wreck we were in last 
night, or if it is because I am afraid Anne 
Capers will marry you. Always afraid of some- 
thing. — Wonder if criminals feel this way —’ 

‘Gad! Cora, you give me the creeps! Snap 
out of it.’ 

‘Surely she will have moreV2nse than to fall 
for a man like you,’ she went on. ‘I am the only 
fool silly enough to love you. If I only could 
snap out of it as you have done, be free to hate 
you, how I’d enjoy that!’ 

He laughed. It almost gave him a thrill. He 
held her closer. 

‘Still you do not want me now, as I am,’ he 
reminded her. 

‘No, I don’t want anybody or anything. I’ve 
a good mind to get drunk!’ 

‘Not a bad idea at that,’ he agreed cordially. 

Thus they paced back and forth past the 
bright windows and gay scene inside, the ghosts 
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of their own disillusionment, too well ac- 
quainted to be either strangers or enemies, 
bound by that hideous friendship fate some- 
times imposes upon its victims after the bonds 
of love are broken. — It is a queer world, this 
new one men and women are building for them- 
selves, stocked with the memories of follies, in- 
dulgences, and excesses of a poisoned youth 
against that time when they must live on these 
memories. One wonders what tales the woman 
who used to be a gin-flapper will tell her grand- 
children, and how these so frailly putrid young 
men will pose a. grandsires. Their very vices 
lack the quality and stamina of those stately 
honest sinners of an elder age who could build a 
city or take one, or conquer a wilderness. They 
are not even ruffians. They are the roached- 
up, stay-combed, thin-flanked speedsters and 
spenders of the doubtful road. They become 
politicians who do not love their country, finan- 
ciers who exploit the resources of their country. 
Scions of noble families who stake rumrunners. 
Pseudo intellectuals who make a decadence of 
culture. And the lower you go, the worse they 
get, sneak thieves and bandits who grow up in 
the dance halls and on the street corners, all of 
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them poor creatures without force who pit their 
puny wills against God and the everlasting 
order. No wonder such men and women cannot 
endure the married relation. By divorce they 
divide their iniquitousness and find life more 
tolerable, being purged of one another. 


On Thanksgiving Day Cora Meredith gave a 
small and very agreeable luncheon for Anne 
Capers. The other girls invited were Ruth 
Masters and Mary Toleman, two University 
seniors, amiable young men but not in the run- 
ning. Came Charlie Nichols by rights, and 
Cora was good enough to ask Pat O’Keefe of 
the ‘Banner,’ merely, you may say, as an 
experiment. 

After lunch this party went to the University 
football game. This was a daylight affair and 
no need of a chaperon, as Cora pointed out to 
her mother who professed to hate this brutal 
sport. Still, Mrs. Meredith said she would go 


along. It would look better, she thought, to « 


add the tone of time and discretion to the party. 
She was a sensible middle-aged woman who 
was always smelling a rat, but never catching 
one. That is to say, she had her misgivings 
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about the doings of the young people in Cora’s 
set, but she had never been able to define these 
suspicions further than the obvious fact that 
boys and girls did such wild things now it was 
better to keep an eye on them when you could. 

They had two boxes on the front row, with 
nothing but a thin board three inches wide 
dividing them from the field. 

Anne wore one of those studiously simple 
little frocks which defined her like a line of free 
verse. The material was crépey, but stiff, of 
that fairer shade of blue which is not too light, 
very long sleeves, wide at the bottom, turned 
up six inches showing a rose silk lining with a 
dash of yellow in it, but not too bright. A 
straight narrow scarf of the same material hung 
from the neck, lined with this entrancing silk. 
All stitched, no buttons, very plain, and very 
brief in length, beige tissue silk stockings on her 
really poetic legs and very smart sport brogues 
on her pretty feet. An elegant piece of fur with 
an opulent tail hung by the teeth and claws 
clasped from her shoulders. Her hat was blue, 
demurely modest, not much of a hat, just some- 
thing she wore on her head which indicated that 
its only duty there was to bring out the face be- 
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neath. It did, with a vividness which no other 
hat present achieved. The jessamine white 
skin, the blossom-red lips finely turned with a 
ripple in the upper one like the crinkle in the 
petal of a rose, but serious as if they did not feel 
the need of smirking or smiling unless indeed 
something worthy of the effort appeared or was 
said. Stout little chin, round cheeks but not too 
full. Long brows peacefully arched. Eyes bluer 
than uSual with all this accompaniment of 
blue, wide open, black curling lashes. She was 
as new as that, the high point of loveliness in 
all this prettiness, and she was sitting com- 
posed, mind you, in this twittering, jiggering 
crowd of young people, not moved, seeing, feel- 
ing everything. 

Cora. who was well acquainted with the 
mechanics of popularity at a football game, 
twisted this way and that in her chair, catching 
every wandering eye. She smiled, nodded, 
waved and beckoned her friends. They crowded 
into these open-air boxes anxious to meet the 
new girl. There was a great to-do. Compli- 
ments, test slang, and laughter. As had hap- 
pened with her all her life, the place where 
Anne was, showed up as the spot of high visi- 
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bility. Nichols, who stood holding grimly to 
the back of the chair beside Anne, endured these 
flutterings as a fastidious person endures a 
swarm of insects. She was indifferent to the 
compliment of his distress. 

Once or twice in the merry confusion Anne 
looked back, or she crossed over the crowd 
with a glance and caught Pat O’Keefe’s eye, as 
you deliberately single out the person who 
really interests you. Each time Pat léanéd for- 
ward like a tough young bough bent in a strong 
wind. If she had bestowed the largess of a 
simpering smile upon him he might not-have 
been so moved, being accustomed sokthi kind 
of innocuous feminine flattery. But she did not 
smile — she regarded him with a swifteserious 
glance one telegraphs to the only other 4 erson 
present whom you recognize as being of-your 
own kind. That was it, she understood him. 
Heaven can send no greater boon to any young 
man than to feel that he has been singled out 
of a hundred to be praised with such warm 
blue-eyed comprehension. He felt the sub- 
liminal uprush of his higher nature. He could 
have burst into song. — So artless is a man un- 
der the delving eye of an accomplished woman. 
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At last the glance and the moment were pro- 
pitious. — Cora was leaning across the dividing 
rail between the two boxes gossiping with Mary 
Toleman. Mrs. Meredith had her back turned 
to O’Keefe, explaining to Colonel Toleman, 
Mary’s father, why she had descended to the 
frivolity of attending a football game. — They 
were entertaining Mrs. Capers’s granddaughter, 
yes, Robert’s girl. — Condition of her father’s 
will, she understood, was that Anne should 
make her home with her grandmother. Nice 
girl, very pretty, quiet, not the flapper type, 
and so on and so forth. — Then the moment of 
privacy occurred between Anne and Pat. 

‘Are you covering the game, Mr. O’Keefe?’ 
she asked. 

‘No, fellow over there at the press table,’ in- 
dicating a group of reporters behind the goal. 
‘The one with the plaque of red chrysanthe- 
mums pinned on him, Tode Baxter.’ 

‘What do you write, editorials?’ 

He did not have time to tell her. The crowd 
suddenly drifted down and the teams began to 
swarm into position on the field. Still he had 
the gratified feeling that she was sufficiently in- 
terested in him to want to know about his work. 
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— Young men take heart very easily when a 
pretty girl crowns them with any kind of per- 
sonal question. He leaned back, charged with 
this happy sensation, picked up his hostess 
with the remark that this was good weather for 
the game. Mrs. Meredith answered irrelevantly 
that she hoped nobody would break his arms or 
legs. Cora caught his eye and giggled. Nichols 
ignored him as if the back of his head published 
his opinion of poachers. Anne faced about, ob- 
livious of all this secret, eye-flung gossip, and 
fixed her attention on the field the instant the 
umpire’s shrill whistle signaled for the game to 
begin. 

‘They are off,’ she caroled, following the ball 
kicked high in the air—a keener, sweeter 
sound through the roar of the crowd which at- 
tracted the attention of many people near her. 

She held it. For two hours she divided honors 
with the field. She rose like a slim moving blue 
plume on the excitement of every crucial inci- 
dent of the game. She rooted like a little 
bleacher urchin, but intelligently, showing that 
she had the experience as well as the instinct of 
a true fan, joyfully unaware of the fact that she 
was outraging the traditions of the grand-stand 
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chaperones of Milledge. The rule was that 
girls might clap their hands, wave handker- 
chiefs, even leap to their feet and exclaim 
prettily in a moment of justified excitement, 
such as when a man of the right team kicked 
the goal, but the youngest, wildest flapper was 
not supposed to squeal her emotions, nor to yell 
in the vulgar parlance of the bleacher crowd. 

When the two teams rushed together in the 
first mad scramble for the ball, milled like a 
mass of huge, kicking, squirming insects, fell 
apart and gave chase to a battered youth who 
carried the ball, she let out ‘Atterboy!’ 
which was piercingly audible because even the 
bleacher fans were not yelling yet. 

‘Mercy!’ Mrs. Meredith murmured under 
her breath. 

‘H-o-t dog!’ screamed Anne when the Uni- 
versity team scored. The bleachers took up the 
cry though it was not the usual formula they 
used for this particular yell! From that it 
passed to the galleries and grand-stand — eight 
thousand people booming and bellowing ‘H-o-t 
dog!’ with an accent never used before in this 
section. Presently not realizing that she had 
been raised to this office, she was, you may say, 
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the chorister of the University team. The care- 
fully practiced yells fell flat. 

It was only when she sprang to her feet and 
yodled triumphantly after a touchdown that 
she stumped the musical sporting instinct of the 
crowd. Never on earth had such a hideous 
medley of noise risen above that field. Ten 
thousand cats seemed to be dying in vocative 
anguish. 

‘Anne, my dear, calm yourself!’ Mrs. Mere- 
dith leaned forward and called out. 

Anne glanced back. ‘Calm myself, darling?’ 
she cried, ‘I’d rather be dead than calm!’ 

She turned to the field in time to see a young 
giant approaching with the ball, head thrown 
back, hair bristling, legs working like pis- 
tons. 

‘Come on,’ she screamed, ‘why don’t you 
run, you big stiff, do you think you are racing 
with a terrapin!’ she shouted, prancing like a 
speed pacer in the box and working her crooked 
elbow sidewise at him to indicate a quicker leg 
motion. He passed giving her the panting, dy- 
ing look of one who sacrifices life at her bidding. 
The next moment he made it, and she went up 
in the air. She spread her arms in praiseful 
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benediction toward this young man. Only the 
stern eye of the coach held him in check. 

‘Charles!’ cried Mrs. Meredith, horrified, 
‘don’t let her get over the rail!’ 

Nichols had been rising and declining with 
Anne, glad of so much reflected publicity. 
From this time he held mischievously to the 
end of her widely agitated scarf and let her 
gO. 

‘This is great stuff,’ shouted O’Keefe. ‘She’ll 
win this game. Never saw anything like it!’ 

‘It’s scandalous!’ Mrs. Meredith retorted. 
‘She’s attracting everybody’s attention! Cora, 
be seated!’ she hissed, all in the same breath. 

‘But, Mother! we must stand by Anne. — 
Squeal, Mary, you and Ruth, when she squeals,’ 
Cora cried to the girls in the next box, beside 
herself with excitement. 

Came a tearing pack up the field in hot chase 
after a dusty little fellow who held the ball like 
salvation to his breast. But his legs were too 
short for the long-limbed young greyhounds of 
the opposing team. They overtook him with 
terrific impetus directly in front of the Capers’ 
box. He went down, disappeared beneath this 
furious mass. The next moment they cleared, 
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leaving him a flattened figure in the swirling 
dust, one of those casualties which feature 
good sport. 

‘Ah!’ gasped Mrs. Meredith, hastily produc- 
ing her smelling salts and taking long whiffs 
with true gentlewoman delicacy against the 
possibility of fainting. Thank heavens, he 
showed no blood, else she certainly would have 
fainted, because she could not bear the sight of 
blood! she explained hysterically to Pat who 
was not listening. She was too old, poor soul, 
to attract attention to her temperamental 
peculiarities. 

‘Mashed!’ Pat predicted, stretching up to 
get a better view of the victim. 

‘Arm’s broken, that’s certain by the way it 
lies. Hope they’ve got a good substitute,’ was 
Nichols’s comment. 

All this in a moment as a young man rushed 
forward accompanied by two stretcher-bearers. 

His face was red, his eyes squinting blue, his 
hair yellow and rumpled into coarse curls, 
underslung chin, mean nose, lips snarled up 
over prominent teeth. 

“Who is he?’ Anne asked. 

‘The doctor,’ Nichols answered. 
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‘Looks like a bird of prey,’ she said, her eyes 
following him as he ran beside the stretcher 
upon which the fallen youth was being carried 
at a sort of Red Cross trot. 

Nichols grinned. ‘That’s Fossdick. Gradu- 
ated in my class. Best football player we ever 
had. Hero of the town then. Went off some- 
where and took a course in medicine. Now he 
has charge of the River Street Hospital down in 
the factory district. Never shows up above the 
water line except at a football game.’ 

Sport being the nearest approach we have to 
war in times of peace, the customs and ethics 
governing it are as near an imitation as possible 
of those practiced on a battle-field. Whatever 
the carnage, casualties are accidents and passed 
over quickly. The idea is to be hard-boiled and 
leave the dead to bury the dead. This was 
where Fossdick came in. He jerked the 
wounded off the field in record time and left 
the principal actors free to do their stuff. Thus 
before Fossdick had disappeared with the in- 
jured man a substitute had gone on and the 
game was in full swing, accompanied by the 
usual hoots and howls of the crowd. Anne, 
however, had suffered a momentary eclipse 
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from somewhere within and took no part in this 
noise. 

‘Is he married?’ she asked, so long after 
Nichols’s attention had been diverted to the 
field that he looked at her inquiringly. 

“Who? — Oh, Fossdick! — No,’ he grinned 
comprehendingly, ‘sort of monk of the med- 
ical order. Disappointed in love by obser- 
vation, not experience. Got an animus against 
women. Thinks you are unreliable and ex- 
pensive. He eschews you. Never saw him 
with a girl.’ 

‘Sounds interesting,’ she said with the same 
polite coolness an expert duelist receives the 
news that he may be challenged by a man not 
nearly so accomplished. 

‘Don’t kid yourself. Old Fossdick is honest, 
earnest, good doctor, that sort of thing, but not 
interesting, dull as a good book,’ he laughed. 
‘You might as well lay off him —’ 

‘Look! Look!’ squealed Anne, rising like a 
little blue pennant as she shrieked her applause 
when a big giant of the Varsity team got away 
with the ball. 

It was not really a spectacular play although 
he scored, but it was a way out of a discussion 
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with Nichols which she had finished before he 
did. 

The intermission came at this moment and 
Mrs. Meredith had a few words with Anne. 

‘You really must try to control yourself, 
child,’ she urged. 

The child fell upon her neck rapturously. 
‘But I don’t want to control myself. You'll die 
by inches if you do. Watch me let go and try 
to get a thrill out of the last inning,’ was Anne’s 
scandalous retort. 

The boxes about them began to empty into 
their boxes, vociferous young men and loudly 
chatting girls. Wasn’t it ‘wonderful’ and 
‘great’ — what a rooter Anne was, and they all 
wanted to meet Anne. She was so thrilling, a 
whiz! and so forth. 

Mrs. Meredith had barely time before she 
was crowded off the map to confide to O’Keefe 
that she had been so frightfully thrilled al- 
ready she did not expect to be herself for a 
week. 

While Cora and the other two girls stood like 
an animated receiving line against the front rail 
very busy introducing their friends to Anne, the 
young reporter who wore the plaque of red 
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chrysanthemums hurried around to the rear 
and plucked O’Keefe by the sleeve. 

‘Say, Pat, who’s the swell Comanche you’ve 
got in here?’ he whispered, rolling his eyes at 
Anne. 

O’Keefe told him in a rumbling whisper. 
‘Come on, I'll introduce you,’ he suggested. 

‘No, don’t want to commit myself. Rep- 
resenting the press, you know,’ he laughed 
slyly. 

‘Lord, man, that’s the reason. She’s the sen- 
sation of this occasion. Play her up. She’s a 
scoop. Wish I had your chance.’ 

‘Don’t wish it any more than I do. This ain’t 
a razzle-dazzle society event, it’s a football 
game. I figured some on being the mascot my- 
self. That’s why I’m wearing this bouquet and 
black streamers pinned in front. I was invited 
to show out as sech. Darn it! the first time I 
leap on the table to do my Varsity clog dance, 
she yodles! And I’m a has-been! Nobody 
sees me.’ 

‘I saw you, Tode. You danced it mighty 
well. Trouble is, you were outclassed,’ O’Keefe 
snickered. 

‘Who asked her to conduct the rooting? 
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How’d she get into this game? That’s what I 
want to know,’ glowering at Anne’s back. 

‘Psychic phenomenon, son, you don’t have to 
touch on that — not your line — but take it 
from me, she’s going to be in everything from 
this fatal day, and she’s going to take the top 
rail every time, if I know a high jumper when I 
see one.’ 

“Where’s Maude Badger? Let her make the 
scoop,’ referring to the society editress. 

‘Maude’s out there in front with the gang 
now copying little Anne’s rags. That’s all she'll 
do, tell who’s here and what they wore. She 
can’t write the kind of feature story the girl has 
put on,’ O’Keefe insisted. 

‘No, and I can’t, either, without running the 
risk of having the old dame call the office to 
have me fired.’ (Referring to Mrs. Capers.) 
‘She can do it, too. Remember how Tompkins 
lost his head reporting that chicken dinner the 
Avenue set staged out here at Shuck Pen down 
on the river? Your gentle Anne has put over a 
scandal, if you want to know what I think,’ he 
concluded, drawing off. 

“You are jealous, Tode.’ 

“Yes, I am, jealous for the few remaining 
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rights of men. Our team’s done some brilliant 
work. They are going to win the game —’ 

“Thanks to the enthusiasm Anne pumped in 
‘em! —’ O’Keefe put in. 

— ‘And I’m not the fellow to dim their re- 
nown by putting the spotlight over a flapper 
that’s featuring herself at their expense,’ Tode 
went on. ‘Gad, man, don’t you know my stuff 
is copied all over the country! I’m the sporting 
editor. I ain’t the publicity agent of an ag- 
gressive flapper!’ 

He slouched off, a wizened little runt with a 
pale, delicate face and thin legs, but the most 
brilliant and versatile sport writer in his State. 
He was snapping his fingers and grumbling to 
himself. — ‘What will they do next! They 
have invaded the barber shops—JI have to 
take off my collar, show the kind of neck I’ve 
got, and lay up lathered before a half-dozen 
flappers every time I get shaved. They are 
larking into every midnight joint within twenty 
‘miles. They’ve copped the front page and the 
society page, and they’ve got a woman’s page, 
and now they want the sporting page. Darn it, 
there’s nothing left but the advertising space 
where a man can show out. And if it was 
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reserved for men only, they’d get into it or 
bust!’ 

The opposing team scored so fast at the be- 
ginning of the second inning that Anne suffered 
a relapse into dignified silence. Then at the last 
moment Joe Castor, the giant and popular hero 
of the University team, made a touchdown and 
saved the day. 

This occurred directly in front of the Mere- 
dith box. A deafening roar went up from the 
crowd. Waves of yelling men and boys rolled 
down on the field and closed in over it like a 
swiftly moving tide, but not before Anne was 
out over the rail and sailing like a bluebird with 
spreading wings toward Castor, who, seeing her 
eyes fixed upon him in a sort of holy gladness, 
became cataleptic. 

She seized him by the flaps of his helmet, 
bent him, and imprinted a kiss upon each 
cheek. ‘You precious darling!’ she sang out, as 
a bird trills three keen notes on the edge of a 
storm, not a dignified formula for addressing a 
man, but more effective. 

There was a flash of silence, then the wind of 
bellowing voices rent the heavens. ‘Look at 
him!’ ‘He can’t move!’ ‘Give him another, 
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lady, he’s a good boy!’ ‘Three cheers for the 
bluebird girl!’ — terrific demonstration! 

Anne followed him up with her eyes, lips 
parted, hands clasped, as you watch the very 
great and good ascend. Then, the focus of all 
eyes, she suddenly felt that some one was star- 
ing at her, faced about, and beheld the ugly 
man, Fossdick, directly behind her. 

‘Get back where you belong! They are com- 
ing!’ he hissed, as if he had the right to be 
furious. 

But it was too late, if indeed he could have 
moved her. That moment she and Castor were 
borne aloft, and Anne beheld beneath her the 
rolling red tide of the Varsity team. She was a 
feather up there in the strong wind of thunder- 
ous applause. She was tossed lightly from 
shoulder to shoulder, sobered, a little fright- 
ened, looking like a grave little saint going to 
her prayers. 

You may always trust a crowd in a happy 
mood. For a moment it sheds the meanness of 
mortal minds, recognizes the spirit of your deed 
with a power of praise you will never get from 
your most innocent and righteous relatives. 
Strong men were overcome as this yelling pro- 
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cession passed. They sobbed and drooled. 
They do the same thing overcome by any kind 
of intoxication, whether religious, political, or 
just plain moonshine. 

‘Finest bit of inspiration I ever saw!’ 
growled O’Keefe, hoarsely. 

‘See Fossdick?’ from Nichols. 

‘No, what did he do?’ 

‘Spat some words at her just as she went up 
on her paladin!’ 

‘Shame on you, woman!”’ I’llbe bound. Got 
no imagination, poor boob!’ O’Keefe laughed. 

‘Well, she was just sweet and all the men 
will be crazy about her,’ Cora predicted, smil- 
ing faintly. 

‘Patrick, take me to the car,’ Mrs. Meredith 
commanded, in a tone which implied that she 
had been outraged. 

They found Anne already seated there, sur- 
rounded by her gallants. ‘Oh, it has been such 
a thrill! and I love the last one of you!’ she was 
saying. / 

‘Don’t forget,’ this one and that one was en- 
treating her. 

‘No, I won't, I’ll be there!’ she told them, as 
Mrs. Meredith climbed in. 
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‘Where are you going, Anne, with those 
men?’ she asked. 

‘To their banquet.’ 

‘But girls don’t attend those affairs.’ 

‘They will to-night,’ Anne retorted. 

‘Not Cora!’ 

‘No, Mother, I have another engagement,’ 
the girl answered soothingly, but winking at 
Anne. 

Mrs. Capers met Anne in the hall. She was 
wringing her hands, there were tears on her 
spectacles and her expression was tragic. 

‘What on earth’s the matter, Grandmother?’ 
the girl exclaimed. 

‘The sheriff has been here!’ 

“The sheriff! have you been sued, dearest?’ 

‘Oh, Anne, my poor child, what have you 
done?’ regarding her with that pathetic uplook 
through her tear-dimmed spectacles. 

‘Not a thing to stir up a sheriff. I never felt 
so good and glorified in my life. Is he after me?’ 

Mrs. Capers nodded her head woefully. 

‘How thrilling! Am I about to be arrested?’ 

‘I thought I was going to be obliged to bail 
you out of jail. He was terrible at first, but he 
agreed at last to put you on probation as this 
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was your first offense,’ she explained with quiv- 
ering lips, all this time searching the wide-eyed 
young face before her for signs of guilt and 
finding not a trace. 

‘But of what am I accused?’ she wanted to 
know. 

‘He accuses you of shipping liquor in here 
from New York and he has seized a case of gin 
and Scotch in the express office addressed to 
you.’ 

‘Oh, that!’ 

‘I was near fainting.’ 

‘The brute.’ 

‘I assured him you were incapable of doing 
such a thing.’ 

‘But I am. I ordered that stuff from the 
most reliable bootlegger in New York.’ 

‘Oh, dear, dear! that your father’s daughter 
should be apprehended for dealing in liquor!’ 

‘Well, my father’s daughter has done it be- 
fore. But I don’t deal in it, daring, I ae 
wanted some for social purposes.’ 

‘Not in this house, Anne. I was afraid I 
should be obliged to bail you out of jail,’ she 
repeated. ‘He said the law must take its 
course.’ 
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‘I am sorry. Seems an awful fuss to make 
over what everybody’s doing. What has he 
done with the liquor?’ as if this anxiety had 
just assailed her. 

“He’s seized it, I told you, and he is holding 
it. You must go to his office in the morning at 
ten o’clock. He promises to place you on proba- 
tion since this is your first offense, and to say 
nothing about it for my sake. But he’s very 
angry, Anne. Let this be a lesson to you. And 
I do hope you will not admit you ordered it. 
He cannot prove you did since you have not 
called for it,’ she entreated tearfully. 

‘Leave it to me, darling. Just so he doesn’t 
make way with it before I get there! I have 
never had any dealings with a sheriff, but he 
can’t be worse than policemen. They are all 
bad actors. Heavens! what times I have had 
with them — for speeding, you know, things 
like that,’ she explained. 

Then she embraced the distracted old woman 
tenderly, much as an endearing man does when 
he has been overtaken in a fault. The method 
always works. Mrs. Capers felt soothed. Her 
confidence in this outrageously honest grand- 
daughter was strengthened. Truthfulness was 
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the incontestable evidence of an upright mind, 
she knew. And Anne certainly was truthful. 

She was far from suspecting the latest moral 
phenomenon, that the modern upright char- 
acter is a very unscrupulous and adventur- 
ous one which has escaped from the old rec- 
titudes of conduct, bold when it is not deceit- 
ful. 

Anne came in from the banquet some time 
during the early morning hours. She was fresh, 
vivacious, and merely sparklingly sober. 

When she found Mrs. Capers up waiting for 
her she was indignant. 

‘Grandmother, darling, you simply must not 
do it. I am no wandering boy to-night, but I 
simply must go the gait, and you must have 
your beauty sleep.’ 

Round and round they had it until the good 
little piece of human putty was turned and 
worked according to Anne’s will. She promised 
faithfully to retire at her usual bedtime hour 
since this alone would be an acceptable token 
of her confidence in Anne. She had gone down 
under that pressure so many men apply to inno- 
cently anxious women in order to obtain their 
wildest, widest freedom. 
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Anne employed her few remaining wakeful 
moments that night going over the gains and 
prospect developed by this day’s business. — 
Three men, Charlie Nichols, Pat O’Keefe, Joe 
Castor, with a general rake-off of the entire 
Varsity team. Nichols was putrid but not in- 
teresting — old copy, cheap imitation of the 
superfluous society sap with which she was 
already tiresomely familiar. Besides, Cora 
Meredith was tragically in love with him. She 
might do something there. But Cora was way 
down to be tossed by such an animal. — Bad 
egg. — Pat O’Keefe was really worth while for 
more reasons than one. He had a reach when 
he talked, cracked the whip of his wits very 
cleverly, but not too cleverly. And he might be 
convenient as a publicity agent. No girl could 
hope to get anywhere without subsidizing the 
press. Therefore, she had given Pat permission 
to call the next evening. Joe Castor might do 
well on a football team, but he was too young, 
too simple, and too earnest as a lover. Easy to 
take, and hard to get rid of. She was dozing by 
this time and merely murmured ‘Poor Dory,’ 
— meaning that Dory was out of the running. 
Maybe it was turning on her pillow that roused 
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her, anyway in the darkness of the room, the 
bright red face and the bright yellow hair of 
that ugly man flared before her. She saw his 
squinting blue eyes; his lip snarled at her as she 
had seen the moment before she had been 
hoisted on the shoulders of the football team. 
‘The Tarzan! As if it was any of his business!’ 
She thought long and vindictively about this 
man, and called him a ‘person’ in her thoughts 
by way of diminishing him. Still he glowered 
and sneered. She was obliged to bring up that 
matter with the sheriff to obscure him, and fin- 
ally drifted off into sleep dramatizing the scene 
to be staged in the sheriff’s office. 

Mrs. Capers read the society page in the 
‘Banner’ the next morning as she always did. 
This was her sedentary way of keeping up with 
the social world in which her friends still lived. 
— Much space devoted to Cora Meredith’s box 
party at the football game, given in honor of 
the beautiful Miss Capers, daughter of the late 
Robert Capers, who would be a charming mem- 
ber of the younger set this winter, and so on 
and so forth. Mrs. Capers was gratified at this 
flattering reference to Anne. 


She never read the sporting page, but was 
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merely niggling it with a passing glance as Anne 
came downstairs. 

‘Good-morning, my dear,’ she returned to 
Anne’s kiss and went on to read aloud the head- 
line her eye caught at the same moment: 
‘“Bluebird Flapper Creates a Sensation!’’ — 
why will they refer to young girls as flappers,’ 
she complained, turning the page. ‘The whole 
world seems to have acquired an irreverent and 
diminishing use of words.’ 

‘Oh, the world means well with a grin, dar- 
ling. Flapper isa term of endearment applied 
to us in good fellowship,’ Anne explained. 

‘Bluebird Maiden would sound much better,’ 
Mrs. Capers insisted. 

‘Not maiden, dearest, the word denotes too 
much. It’s a moral term to be used privately. 
You would not like for a man to refer to me as 
a virgin, would you?’ 

‘Anne!’ 

‘In our way we are much more modest than 
you were, precious, we never challenge the 
world by naming ourselves after a — well, a 
state of being.— Do you mind giving me a 
peep at the sporting page before I go hence to 
the sheriff? I want to see the football score.’ 
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Mrs. Capers passed it over without having 
read a word of the highly dramatic account of 
Anne’s sensational performances under the 
caption of ‘The Bluebird Flapper.’ By such 
narrow margins as this do we frequently escape 
the disaster of very bad news which intimately 
concerns us, and we go on in no wise embar- 
rassed or reduced by this ignorance. On the 
contrary, we thus maintain our accustomed 
position on the pedestal of our own esteem. 
The Lord keeps from us all that He can con- 
sidering the consuming curiosity of men and 
women, but the highest wisdom of men consists 
in choosing with reference to their own comfort 
what they shall know and what they refuse to 
know. By long practice Mrs. Capers had the 
habit of knowing the best things and of placing 
the best possible construction upon what was 
not good that she could not escape knowing. 
Heaven guides the eyes of such a woman in a 
case like this. What with the sheriff still prey- 
ing upon her mind she could ill have afforded 
the shock of Tode’s account of Anne’s triumph 
at the football game. 

An hour later Anne sent her little runabout 
whirling up the drive, ground her brakes as 
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usual at the door, stepped over a case in the 
bottom of the car, flew up the steps, banged the 
door after her, and hailed her grandmother 
from the bottom of the stairs. 

‘Come down, dearie, and see what a sweet 
little bootlegger can do with a sheriff!’ 

Mrs.Capers appeared from the drawing-room. 

‘Oh, you in there?’ 

‘I have been so anxious, I was waiting near 
the phone in case you called —or, or the 
sheriff,’ she confessed. 

‘Everything’s pie. That poor old sheriff’s a 
scream. I’ve got him for life. — Did you ever 
see such mustaches, looks like a walrus! — and 
I brought the stuff back with me.’ 

‘Not the whisky!’ 

‘Surely, you didn’t think I’d give it to him 
after all I’ve been through, and no chance now 
to get any more.’ 

‘But he seized it.’ 

‘I know, dearest, the law makes him do that. 
He explained all to me. Then we came to a 
perfect understanding.’ 

‘Are you paroled?’ 

‘No, I’m sworn in as a deputy sheriff never 
to ship any more liquor.’ 
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‘Anne, I do not understand.’ 

‘Well, being made deputy is a compliment he 
paid me. Said he knew Father. They were boys 
together when they went to the primary school. 
He was very kind after he saw how young — 
and simple I am.’ 

‘And he let you have the liquor?’ horrified. 

‘Not exactly, but after we were such friends 
and I felt he could trust me, he went out of the 
office a moment to see a man, so I had the 
porter take the case down and put it in the 
car. Then he came back, smiling very bene- 
volently, and bade me good-bye. Oh, he is a 
perfect dear, and promised to take me some 
time when he goes to raid a still. That is how 
we settled it.’ 

‘But you have stolen the whisky from the 
sheriff!’ 

‘I paid for it. So I couldn’t be said to have 
stolen it,’ she laughed. 

‘My, my! I don’t know what this world is 
coming to!’ 

‘Don’t try, precious, just keep on being good. 
That is your cue. If you try to understand you 
won’t be near so good. You'll get cynical and 
suspicious. — My gosh, what a lark I’m having! 
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I like this old cooing pigeon of a town. And I 
love you. Positively I do,’ she cried, warmly 
embracing her victim. 

‘It isn’t your virtues that make you so sweet. 
I have the same virtues. It’s your dear little 
mind, made up so long ago, when you were my 
age, of prayers and hopes and obedience. You 
are a peach, darling.’ 

Now she must go out and see if they were 
building that garage just right, and she must 
come in and find some photographs she wanted. 
And she had some shopping to do. After lunch 
Cora was going with her. They would have a 
little golf at the club, and she would be back in 
time for dinner because she had an engagement 
afterwards, a ‘heavy date,’ she laughed on her 
way out. 

Mrs. Capers had given up trying to under- 
stand Anne’s idioms as she called them. The 
girl had been in the house less than two months. 
During this time she had rolled up two bills of 
a hundred dollars with the telephone exchange 
on long-distance calls to New York. She had 
spent five thousand dollars for a runabout car, 
and another thousand on a motion-picture 
machine. Mrs. Capers had agreed to the pur- 
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chase of the car because she knew Anne would 
get it anyway and she did not want the child to 
acquire the habit of disobedience. She had been 
even more willing for her to have the motion- 
picture machine because she hoped it would 
keep Anne at home more. There could be no 
conceivable harm in a private exhibition of pic- 
tures; far better than going to the movies every 
night as so many young people did. She was 
disposed towards this enterprise as some good 
mothers are towards permitting their boys to 
play baseball on Sundays in the backyard, 
rather than risk the greater transgressions 
roving Sabbath Day youngsters are apt to 
commit. 

Now Anne was having the garage built to fit 
the motion-picture machine instead of the car. 
All this was costing money, and she was spend- 
ing it with reckless abandon. But so long as she 
did not take a notion to buy an aeroplane she 
would not oppose the child. Secretly she was 
determined that Anne should never own or go 
up in one of those things. The only other deci- 
sion she had reached was to trust Anne. It was 
easier, especially when she would be obliged to 
do so in any case. 
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While Pat O’Keefe waited in the drawing- 
room for Anne to come down he saw a stack of 
photographs on the piano, not on the table 
where you place such things to be seen of men, 
but thrust far back behind the bowl of flowers. 
In baiting a man or a mouse this is the best 
method. The lure must not seem obvious. 

‘Gad!’ he exclaimed, staring at the first one 
— Anne doing her moonlight dance, her drap- 
eries flying, her head thrown back, white limbs 
glistening, arms lifted, incomparable beauty 
and grace. The next one, Anne again, doing a 
toe dance, like a stiff white lily in a whirlwind. 
In the next one she was doing her storm dance 
in a black cloud of swirling draperies through 
which she gleamed and twinkled like moon- 
light streaming through hurrying clouds. 

‘My gosh! what a scoop if I can make it for 
the rotogravure section,’ he murmured, running 
rapidly through the remaining pictures which 
showed Anne in various masquerade costumes 
and poses. 

He went back presently like a fed man to 
bask comfortably in the warmth of the drawing- 
room fire and to appear innocent of the food he 
had taken when she should come in. 
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We all play the game that way. We are not 
honest gamblers. We want to know more of the 
other man or the other woman than his face or 
tongue tells. We base our plan for love or gain 
or hate on this secret information obtained by 
peeping over the shoulder of his human nature 
at the private personal cards he holds in the 
game, never realizing that he may be doing the 
same thing with a shrewder wit. 

Anne came in presently with a fur coat hung 
over her arm. She was wearing a frock of that 
entrancing shade called ‘peach blow.’ It be- 
came her as dawn becomes a clear summer sky. 
The bodice very simple, hip length, wrinkled 
softly around the waist line but not too close. 
The skirt was of many petals, showing more 
than her slim ankles. She suggested the idea of 
a very small, dew-freshened flower, faintly fra- 
grant, plucked for him from that garden where 
women bloom like roses for men. 

If you know how to dress and how to look 
like a dear gift, you can always produce this 
impression in a man and cause him to glow 
with his own pride. — Pat glowed. — Not a 
thing to indicate that he had seen the photo- 
graphs and was now staring at a multiple Anne 
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—this little rose she was now and all those 
dancing girls she had been in the pictures. For 
the moment he was a very rich young man — 
and had a bee in his bonnet besides. — If you 
are an enterprising journalist, you must keep a 
bee in your bonnet for that honey of the press. 
Neither was there anything in Anne’s innocent 
look and pretty, welcoming manner to indicate 
that she had purposely informed him with all 
these images of herself. She knew that he had 
seen them by the secretly appraising wit of his 
glance. She also had the queen bee of publicity 
in her own snug little bonnet. 

They were both sitting in this game, each 
playing for the same stake, wishing for the 
same thing. But one honest word would have 
saved them three hours’ dealing and playing. 
But we dare not be honest — there is some- 
thing scandalous about betraying your hand 
with candor. It leaves your real desires out- 
rageously exposed. So we, all of us, young and 
old, go on playing the game. Never are we to 
be seen laying our cards on the table except in 
the last emergency of defeat or triumph. 

‘I thought we might go for a spin as a bracer 
for the evening,’ she said. 
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‘Fine!’ he agreed cheerfully, but with inward 
anxiety. Did she think he had a car? Besides, 
the spin would take him too far from that stack 
of photographs he wanted. 

‘This room — well, it isn’t stuffy, but elderly, 
don’t you think?’ she explained, slipping her 
arms into the coat he held. ‘I like the open 
road better.’ 

Let her produce the means of travel, then! 
Else he should be reduced presently to con- 
fessing that he belonged to the infantry forces 
of polite society! 

‘My car is heated,’ she said. 

‘Thank heavens!’ was his inward ejaculation. 

‘We shall be very comfortable and we can 
stop for the vaudeville end of the performance 
at the Palace as we come back. I haven’t seen 
a vaudeville in ages and I am crazy about danc- 
ing. — After that we’ll come back here and 
have a little supper.’ 

‘Suits me! Pretty up-town, I'll say,’ he 
agreed as they went out. 

She caught his hand as they ran down the 
steps together. He was feeling very young and 
happy, but wondering vaguely if he would have 
the sense to play his part in this adventure ac- 
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cording to the lines she had prepared for him. 
Your copy for conversation, he had discovered, 
depended entirely upon the kind of girl who 
held the score and he would be blessed if he 
knew how many kinds of a girl this flapper was! 

She snuggled down under the wheel, pulled 
the lever, stepped on the gas, and they were off 
picking up speed with every revolution of the 
motor. 

He perceived that he would speak no lines at 
all until he grew accustomed to facing death 
seated beside this skillful but reckless driver. 
Probably the gravest terrors men suffer in mod- 
ern society is being whisked about by flapper- 
drivers who own the cars they frequent. 

‘Did you ever wish you were a bird?’ she 
asked, a wish suggested no doubt by the winged 
speed she had attained by this time. 

‘’Fraid to,’ he answered, bracing himself for 
the corner she turned on two wheels. 

‘Why?’ 

‘Well, a fellow couldn’t know beforehand 
what kind of bird he’d be. Might hatch out in 
a crow’s nest. No distinction in being a crow. 
You start off with a bad singing voice and a bad 
reputation. Can’t live it down. Whichever 
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way you fly you are still a crow. — Something 
like that — though if you gave me time I 
might do better with the suggestion. — Say! 
you missed that man by the width of a gnat’s 
heel! Better slow up. Speed limit’s twenty-five 
miles in this town, and the cops are unreason- 
able about keeping it down. You'll get pinched 
directly.’ 

She laughed. 

‘Which way out of town, then?’ 

‘Over the river bridge, turn at the next 
corner,’ he advised. 

She slithered into one of those narrow streets 
which ran down hill through the factory dis- 
trict, across the river into the open country. 

Halfway down the hill her bumper raked the 
fender on a little old rattletrap roadster. 

O’Keefe glanced back and saw this fender 
trailing the ground like the muddy feather of a 
puddle duck. 

‘Gad! that was Fossdick! He’s raving mad, 
too. You'll hear from him to-morrow.’ 

‘He’s a nuisance,’ she remarked, by way of 
disposing of Fossdick. 

‘Well, he ain’t pretty, nor he ain’t rich, but 
he’s a good one at patching up the poor.’ 
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‘T’ll give him a car if he makes a fuss,’ she 
said. 

‘Better not try it unless you know how to 
endure strong language,’ he laughed. ‘Nobody 
can give Fossdick anything. But you’ve got to 
take what he gives. He’s that kind of man.’ 

‘Sounds bad to me. And he looks worse. I 
dislike him intensely.’ 

‘Most girls do. Pleases him. The only thing, 
I imagine, that could make old Fossdick turn 
tail and run would be for one of you to fall in 
love with him and chase him!’ 

Anne made a note of this, not purposely, but 
as enterprising people perpetually store up use- 
ful information. She wondered merely in pass- 
ing why she had heard more about this un- 
seemly man than any other, in spite of the fact 
that he was out of the running and was by 
nature offensive, socially considered, however 
worthy his works might be. She had not 
learned that the highest headlines are fre- 
quently written over the perversely obscure be- 
cause they really produce the best copy in 
living. 

Having had her fling, raked off a hateful 
man’s fender and given her companion all the 
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thrills of terror he would politely bear, Anne 
slowed down on the country roads. 

Conversation became easier between them, 
not so much a series of tests. O’Keefe made 
some casual reference to his connection with the 
‘Banner.’ 

‘What is your line? You did not tell me 
yesterday,’ she said. 

‘Oh, anything and everything,’ he admitted 
loquaciously. ‘You wouldn’t think it to look at 
me, but I have an evil genius that ranges for 
copy all the way from exposing political graft 
and pepping up a dull murder story into a 
front-page sensation, to interviewing celebri- 
ties.’ 

“You must get a lot of thrills,’ she offered 
enviously. 

‘It’s a dastardly existence. I’ll never be the 
man I ought to be until I quit the newspaper 
game and settle down in some higher calling,’ 
he returned, and perceived instantly that he 
had missed fire. She was not functioning as the 
feminine saviour of man. Her eyes were about 
to drop him. He could not bear that. 

‘Politics and criminal stuff is not so bad to 
handle. You can spill it and pad it. Putting 
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local laurels on celebrities is the worst. We get 
quite a few of them in this town, darn ’em! 
Always stopping over to study our archives or 
our architecture or to lecture the Women’s 
Clubs on literature — some such excuse. Must 
have heard of me, I say. I’ve done nobler work 
revising the copy they are themselves than any 
other newspaper man in this section. Some- 
times I’m tempted to expose one of them by 
setting down exactly what he says and the way 
he says it. Stalest people on earth, fired out, 
full of conceit, always anxious lest they may be 
misquoted, as if that wasn’t their only hope!’ 

“You don’t hate yourself, do you?’ This was 
not a question she asked but an observation she 
made as coolly as if she had written it on his 
face. 

He perceived that he had missed his cue 
again, and being a bright young man really 
learned in the publicity passion of modern 
human nature, he caught on, held his note just 
long enough to outwit her and took another 
aim at the place where her vanity lived. 

‘No, I don’t hate myself, but I’m a bright 
star revolving in the dust. If they’d only give 
me a chance to use my own judgment I’d drop 
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these old fossils, the Dumpy Sisters, the cul- 
tured pipers, and pick a winner, not a dead’n 
with his laurels already crisscrossed on him.’ He 
let this cork float and waited until he saw the 
nibbling wit of her eye, then he went on: 

‘I’d choose a potential celebrity of local in- 
terest, groom her — him,’ he stuttered inten- 
tionally. ‘I’d predict him. All he’d have to do 
would be to make good at something, tear up 
something, show a clean pair of heels, take the 
top rail, you know, according to his talents.’ 

She nodded affirmatively. He was getting on 
famously, and clinched it in with his next 
stroke. | 

‘We aren’t going in for art or culture these 
days. That stuff is dying down into vers lobre, 
erotic fiction, and bolshevism, shedding its 
bloom so to speak. We are on our way back to 
the bright dark ages.’ — He bowed as a speaker 
acknowledges an applause and went on— 
‘When knights were highwaymen and every 
highwayman was a hero, we produced the raw 
material then that fed the genius of poets for 
centuries. We are passing through another pro- 
ductive period, living more, thinking less ab- 
stractly. We’ve laid great men. We are against 
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‘em. We are leveling up. Anybody who starts 
something stirs us up, creates a sensation, is a 
grateful change from these professional celeb- 
rities we are carrying now at the rate of about 
three sticks a week.’ 

No reference was made to the moonlight in 
the course of this drive. They simply used their 
clear, cold, moon-bleached night as a back- 
ground for their conversation. Very few young 
people of the smarter set require the aid of old- 
fashioned romantic formulas in their senti- 
mental approaches now. Romance has been ex- 
ploded like other forms of piety. They take a 
purely rational view of love, and discuss it in- 
telligently from eugenics to the advantages and 
disadvantages of marriage. A man may do it 
as a compliment to the girl of the moment, but 
it is absurdly out of date for a girl to say she 
does not believe in divorce, as if she said, ‘I’ll 
endure anything from a husband in order to get 
one.’ So even if in her heart she hopes to be- 
come a faithful and dutiful wife she would be 
guilty of a breach in feminine coquetry if she 
confessed such an ambition. These young 
people imagine that they are being ultra mod- 
ern in their theories and practice of love, but 
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as a matter of fact Jack London expounded 
the same views before they were born in the 
‘Kempton-Wace Letters.’ This novel was such 
a frank exposition of the biological phenomenon 
of love that it might have been written by a 
mere animal with a man’s brains. 

These two wise ones skimming along the 
moonlit highway, past country churches, road- 
houses, and peaceful farmhouses, where inno- 
cent parents and their children lay sleeping in 
the old order of things, took their flights in 
speculations about love as formerly lovers 
quoted poetry or let out high notes of their own 
devising. Anne touched lightly upon the new 
equality of sexes which she said was of far more 
significance than that conferred by suffrage 
upon women. And she was right about it. The 
new dispensation which concedes women the 
privilege of living with the same license which 
men have always taken will have a profounder 
influence upon the character, quality, and mor- 
als of the next generation than all the votes all 
the women can control in political and eco- 
nomic reforms. 

But Pat drew off into a sort of embarrassed 
silence. It was as if she had touched him on his 
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bucolic side. He made conversational replies, 
no pep in them, and felt cornered. He had come 
up out of very plain people, had a good service- 
able brain, and far more accurate information 
than she possessed on this subject. But he was 
handicapped by some kind of decency about 
sailing these waters with a girl. Occasionally 
you will find a young man like that, too nor- 
mally sex-conscious to commit the fallacy of 
pretending to be intellectually unconscious of 
his gender to the point of talking about it as 
if this peculiarity belonged to somebody else. 
Anne, like most young flappers of her class, was 
totally deficient in this kind of mental honesty. 
She was not a deliberate liar, but one trained in 
this illusion by the spirit of her times. The only 
thing which preserved her from being a very 
vulgar young person was the amazing self- 
deceit upon which she had built a super- 
structure of brazen honesty. The storms get 
them at last, which is the moral crashing we 
frequently hear through the courts and press of 
this country now. 

They came back to town too late for the 
vaudeville performance at the Palace, but when 
they had put up the car they went in through 
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the back of the house and had a delicious little 
midnight supper in the dining-room with a 
Jack Rose gin-fizz cocktail accompaniment. 

They lingered to smoke a cigarette. And Pat 
confessed to be mightily taken with a portrait 
of Colonel Capers which hung over the mantel. 

‘Yes, it is very good, I believe,’ Anne replied. 
‘Painted by Guerry. Never heard of him. 
Dory will know of him if he is a painter of any 
consequence.’ 

‘Who’s Dory?’ an idle question. 

‘Oh, Dorian Sealy, an artist, making quite a 
reputation. The man whose picture, “‘The 
Golden Madonna,” created such a sensation in 
New York last spring.’ 

‘Never heard of him,’ O’Keefe admitted 
candidly. 

‘T used to be engaged to him,’ Anne explained 
in her footnote tone of voice, that is to say, 
merely a reference she offered on the life and 
times of this artist. 

It was as if she had struck him sharply in the 
back, taking him unawares. He faced about 
and stared at her, oddly confounded. — A man 
is like that, and a woman never gets the chance 
to be. He may confess at some previous and 
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darker period in his life that he was engaged to 
another woman, but he never blurts it out as a 
casual piece of news. But even if he is not in 
love with a girl, and never expects to be, it in- 
variably depresses and outrages him to hear her 
say she was once engaged to another man. 
Quite without reason they all feel a faint pro- 
prietary interest in every woman not married or 
mortgaged to other men. 

“Once engaged to him?’ he repeated. 

She nodded brightly, stood up, linked her 
arm in his and led him kindly up the hall to the 
drawing-room. He made the passage in silence, 
darker than the hue of ordinary silence, dully 
conscious that she was speaking favorably of 
this fellow, but without emotion, as she might 
discuss a person who would deserve a para- 
graph in some future essay on American 
Artists. 

When they reached the drawing-room she re- 
leased him, sat down, touched herself here and 
there, hair, the folds of her dress, pulled a tag 
of lace in place, with the same satisfaction a 
bird preens its feathers when there is nothing 
else to do for the moment. 

‘How long since you were engaged to him?’ 
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he asked, still standing with his back to the fire 
and not regarding her. 

‘Who? Oh, Dory — really, I can’t say. The 
whole thing faded from my mind so gradually 
that I scarcely knew when it was gone. I doubt 
now if I ever intended actually to marry Dory. 
We were merely engaged. You know how those 
affairs begin, propinquity — and how they end, 
according to time and absence. That is one of 
the interesting phases of the illusion of love, 
don’t you think?’ 

He refused to tell what he was thinking. 

“You are all excited, exalted, very happy, 
very miserable, very everything. You can’t 
stand it. Your emotions die down and the 
vision begins to fade. You simply look back 
and see a man you used to be crazy about 
and wonder what on earth you saw in him so 
fascinating. — That’s the reason why I say 
marriage —’ 

‘Do you mean to tell me that you just sat 
down and let the fellow fade out?’ he in- 
terrupted. 

‘Oh, no, if I had done that I suppose Dory 
would still be the dear image clasped to my 
heart, but I changed my scenes, met other men, 
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kept alive and going, you see,’ she explained, 
laughing a little, but quite earnest about mak- . 
ing her point by way of illustrating the trans- 
ient nature of love. 

He nodded intelligently, nblvine that he 
saw what she meant as plain as the nose on a 
dog’s face, but he forbore to speak aloud the 
accusation that she had probably thrown Sealy 
overboard when she came to Milledge, because 
there remained the business end of this visit yet 
to accomplish. He was now in the cold, ruthless 
mood of a man who had nothing but business in 
his life. 

Anne having put a crimp in him, remembered 
her own ulterior motive, and moved gracefully 
in that direction. 

‘I probably confused the artist with art, a 
mistake, of course, but people make it. Now I 
am crazy about art, paintings, music, dancing. 
Dory understands that sort of thing. He’s 
sympathetic, enthusiastic at times. And he has 
done some wonderful portraits of women, inter- 
pretive of what we are and mean now. I can’t 
see why the papers and magazines go on raving 
about the old masterpieces, ‘ Portrait of a Lady’ 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds and all that bunch. No 
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woman now who is in possession of all her 
attributes and senses looks like those portraits. 
We are dramatizing and interpreting ourselves. 
What we see and feel is grace and beauty.’ 

‘That’s good stuff you are saying,’ he agreed. 

‘I wish I dared show you what I mean,’ she 
said. 

‘I was looking at these to-night before you 
came in,’ he said, crossing over and picking 
up the stack of photographs. ‘They illustrate 
precisely what you mean,’ beginning to turn 
through them again. 

She came and stood beside him, her mind 
running as smooth as a belt because the engine 
of her wits was firing just right. 

“Yes, these photographs do suggest some idea 
at least of what we are driving at,’ she agreed. 

‘They are marvelous,’ he said. ‘I was won- 
dering if we might have a few of them for our 
rotogravure section?’ looking up at her. 

‘Of course you can, as many as you like — 
now that one is rather good,’ holding his atten- 
tion upon one taken in a very brief bathing suit. 

‘Yes,’ he admitted, ‘but bathing beauties 
have been overdone. Summer types anyway. 
Season’s passed for them. I like these of you 
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in the dances. And what were you in this 
one?’ 

‘I’m the Empress Theodosia. No one could 
guess who it was I impersonated that night. 
Masquerade ball this summer on Long Island. 
Naughty dame. But don’t I look Roman, 
splendid, and barbaric?’ 

“You certainly do,’ he laughed. ‘I'll take it 
and name you after a better pagan empress. 
This is a college town. Lot of fellows study an- 
cient history. May know Theodosia by reputa- 
tion.’ 

‘Oh, very well, but I can’t see why it really 
matters. Ethel Barrymore was at her best in 
‘ Déclassé.”” She does the tragic immoral réle 
better than any others. And she’s a good 
woman. In art we must have freedom and in 
living we have not had enough,’ she said. 

He was thinking how much freedom women 
wanted was a matter of taste and breeding as 
well as of morals. The flappers as he had ob- 
served them were more deficient in taste than 
in morals, but he held his peace. Let the flap- 
pers rage, he was a newspaper man looking for 
a scoop. This was a scoop, five photographs of 
Anne Capers for the rotogravure section of the 
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‘Banner.’ They could get no end of dancers’ 
pictures, but it was not every day that the 
reigning belle of an old and very dignified fam- 
ily showed up so beautifully and sensationally. 
He went away elated. 

It was not until he awakened the next morn- 
ing, brain cooled and cleared, that a certain sus- 
picion shot up in his mind. He remembered the 
stack of photographs so enticingly half con- 
cealed. He traced himself through the conver- 
sations of the previous evening, saw Anne lead- 
ing him, could tell the very corners she made 
him turn until she stuck his nose against these 
pictures. 

‘By gosh! she strung me!’ he exclaimed. 

Well, he’d hand it to her. These flappers had 
more nerve, they were abler strategists and 
politicians than any of the prominent citizen 
women he had run up against. Ten years from 
now he’d bet on Anne Capers for any office she 
wanted. She was a peach and a winner. 


Ii] 


THE orbit of a flapper is really small, reaching 
no further than the country clubs, road-houses, 
and neighboring towns. It is chiefly nocturnal, 
not because their deeds are so evil but because 
the most banal performance appears a trifle 
risqué if it is done in the dark. They are subject 
as a rule to nothing more exciting than a 
scandal or a wreck on the road. They are the 
least imaginative, most pathetic adventurers in 
the world, doing the same doubtful things over 
and over and getting the same thrill that a mis- 
chievous boy would soon tire of. Their ‘ petting 
parties’ are occasions for cheating nature as one 
would make a practice of cheating at cards. 
Most of them lack the courage of those vices’ 
which they merely imitate. Many of them are 
witty in the whip-cracking use of language, 
turning and twisting phrases with a dexterity 
that the best writers and speakers might envy, 
but cannot equal. They can make a good old 
verb backfire into a frisky meaning never to be 
found in an honest dictionary’s definition. In 
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short, they have a blasphemous use of language, 
but it is brilliant to the point of inspiration. 
The great majority of them, however, have no 
such gift. They are word-flappers-by-rote and 
must borrow from the smart ones. The signifi- 
cant thing is that they choose ignoble words, or 
those denoting offal or vulgarity in some form, 
such as ‘pet,’ ‘pip,’ and ‘putrid.’ These are 
popular terms right now in the smartest set of 
impolite society. They are shock words and 
used to conceal the lack of power in the speaker. 
They indicate a very low form of mental im- 
agery, a sort of degeneration of sensibility and 
delicacy. Nothing betrays the quality of a man 
or woman so accurately as the words he uses to 
publish himself in social intercourse, the kind of 
word or phrase an object or an idea suggests 
to him. Thus, in some very degraded country 
communities where theological imagery exists 
along with diabolical illiteracy of mind and 
spirit, the loveliness of all nature is profaned by 
the names they give. There is a beautiful ever- 
green with wide glistening leaves which is called 
the ‘skunk-berry.’ A certain feathery fronded 
plant of palest green which grows in thick 
clusters on the mountain-side has spikes of 
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blooms similar to the snapdragon, but always 
pink and creamy-yellow in color. This is called 
‘the devil’s shoestring.’ The star-shaped, bril- 
liant red mountain pink is called ‘the devil’s 
lantern.’ Another pretty blue flower means ‘go 
to the devil.’ Whatever suggests loveliness, del- 
icacy, and fragrance has been polluted by the 
appeal it makes to their squalid imagination. 
The same condition exists in that stratum of 
society taken over by the flappers and their 
mankind. They have injected meanness, ugli- 
ness, and a bad odor into the society of words, 
because they require this form of language to 
interpret themselves. One rung up into the 
next stratum of what may be called the intellec- 
tual slums and we have the sex cult and the 
pseudo use of scientific terms, really more re- 
volting and denoting a deeper damage to the 
character and quality of those who speak this 
stuff. 

Many girls are drawn into the flapper class 
by force of circumstance and the social condi- 
tions which now control the younger set. They 
may have neither the disposition nor the nerve 
for such a career, but they must get in or stay 
out of the running entirely, go into playground 
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work, or become counselors for Girl Scouts, or 
be reduced to the last and lowest maiden igno- 
miny, that of being a nice girl with domestic 
tendencies. 

Mary Toleman was one of these martyr flap- 
pers in the Milledge set. She was a good, stupid 
little thing who strove desperately to keep up 
with her crowd. She missed no opportunity to 
be at least one of those present, however doubt- 
ful the escapade. But she was always the mill- 
stone around their necks, the wallflower of a 
road-house dance, if you can imagine such a 
contradiction in terms. She had such an art- 
lessly innocent countenance that rouge would 
not disguise it, but made her appear even more 
ridiculously dumb. She did not dance very 
well, but tried like a dull, honest scholar to 
master the most doubtful steps. She hated 
liquor but concealed the weakness of her sober 
little stomach, and always turned up any young 
man’s flask who offered it. A ‘petting party’ 
scared her to death, but she always went into 
one valorously and tried to act her part, which 
when you think about it is certainly not the 
way to succeed there. And she used the worst 
language of any flapper in town with the least 
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sense. She merely recited the words and 
phrases she had learned without understanding 
that, like even good language, it must be spoken 
with some degree of significance. She was quite 
unconsciously the witless clown of her set and 
was frequently their last resort for amusement 
and experiments in a dull hour. 

Such girls do not receive the sympathy they 
deserve, but no one can rescue them, and no 
man will marry one of them. They are fore- 
ordained by these unhappy circumstances to a 
strangely confused spinsterhood, without the 
pieties and dignity of that state to sustain them. 

Ruth Masters was a bolder type, houri-eyed, 
opulently handsome, some wit, a good dancer, 
but lazy. Also, she did not take her liquor well 
and was frequently exalted to a condition of 
excessive sentimentality too early in the eve- 
ning, which made her difficult to handle — a 
distinct liability to the Avenue set, because 
they never knew the day nor the hour when she 
might betray their adventures in a noble mood 
to her own or some other snooping parents. 

Into this shady orbit Anne shot like a comet, 
frightfully illuminating. She was, as Charlie 
Nichols had said, ‘the real thing.” She was not 
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mimetic, coined her own words, and made her 
own phrases. She took the staid old vocabulary 
of Milledge and whipped it into the froth of a 
flapper’s wit. Nobody could copy the stuff 
without the gift of her own cleverness. It was 
like ‘fugitive verse,’ spoken according to the in- 
spiration of the moment and blown away by 
the wind of her mood. She could do something 
else equally good the next moment in another 
mood and was therefore not thrifty about pre- 
serving these flapper-crackers of her own lin- 
guistic cleverness. This is the reason why the 
average writer cannot copy verbatim the word- 
whisking wit of a born flapper. They have a 
genius for juggling words, as the born poet has 
genius for footing up noble rhythm. And like 
real poets there are very few real flappers. The 
great majority of them, so-called, are frail, 
clever, or gross imitations of the genuine type, 
just as very few women have any genius for 
clothes, but slavishly copy the prevailing fash- 
ions, either cleverly or stupidly. And the 
casual observer never knows the difference, any 
more than the average person distinguishes be- 
tween the naturally adventurous, balefully hon- 
est and brilliantly original girl who created the 
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flapper rdle and that vast stock company of 
modern girls who plagiarize the rdle by merely 
reciting her lines and copying her antics. 

Anne was enterprising, socially speaking, as 
a good business man is in a place too small for 
his financial gifts and activities. Without real- 
izing these limitations, she was in the same 
situation her father found himself many years 
previous to this time when he went to New 
York in search of better opportunities and a 
wider career in the commercial world. The dif- 
ference was that during her expanding, growing 
time, she had come out of that wide place into 
this narrow place where all styles, manners, and 
customs drift down slowly, behind the times. 

This circumstance may account in part for 
the limited scope of her operations and the lack 
of originality she showed in choosing her ad- 
ventures. In the first place, it is not easy to in- 
troduce a new vice, or even a new virtue in the 
conservative South. Whatever is unfamiliar to 
us excites our suspicions. The social doctrines 
of Milledge had been accepted for a long time. 
The young people there were slipping from 
under them. They were really under conviction 
for the social heresies they practiced like other 
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transgressors. They were making no open 
issues with the old order, they were simply 
sneaking forbidden liberties of conduct with the 
craven consciences of disobedient children. 

Anne was embarrassed by no such handicap. 
She had a sporting conscience and very few 
moral prejudices. She was merely rationally 
decent from choice, which is quite different 
from being controlled by the voice of con- 
science inherited from religious and modest 
forbears. 

But there remained the inevitable barrier 
which shows up all adventurous women. Their 
sphere of activities is limited by nature and sex, 
the lack of physical endurance, and the practi- 
cally overwhelming odds of that traditionally 
stronger sex already in possession for ages of all 
the best routes that lead to achievements and 
adventures. Anne had the brains and the cour- 
age to build a skyscraper or found a bank, but 
since these enterprises were beyond her reach 
she made the most of that space between the 
upper and nether millstone where most women 
squeeze through their careers, no matter how 
much fuss they make about being recently 
better off in space. 
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The only thing that can be claimed for her is 
that she put an amazing lot of pep in the social 
life of the Avenue set during this first winter in 
Milledge. And she was more conspicuous than 
the other members of her gang, as an advertise- 
ment is always more noticeable than the thing 
advertised. She bore with gladness the brunt of 
much invidious publicity and never lost the 
clean, clear frankness of her countenance. On 
the contrary, as the weeks and months passed 
she seemed to gather a happy rhythm of ex- 
pression. 

The publishing of her photographs as a danc- 
ing beauty and as a heathen empress in the 
rotogravure section of the ‘Banner’ passed in a 
kind of reverberating silence, which is really 
the most sensational state of the plural mind of 
men and women. 

Mrs. Meredith, speaking in strictest confi- 
dence over the phone to Mrs. Toleman, said it 
was not the fact that Anne had published a 
photograph of herself. This was perfectly pro- 
per. — That young man, O’Keefe, was always 
begging Cora for any new photograph she had 
made — and girls were always prancing before 
cameras, but not for publication. Cora had 
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dozens of such studies of herself, really lovely 
things, but never to her knowledge had any girl 
of respectable antecedents published pictures of 
her legs in such a state of riotous activity. In 
her opinion it was perfectly awful. 

‘And the worst of it is the other girls will 
want to follow suit,’ Mrs. Toleman complained. 
“You know what a nice, modest girl Mary is. 
Well, will you believe it, she wants to send in 
one of those bathing pool pictures of herself!’ 

‘I am not uneasy about Cora’s ever doing 
such things. She is so sensible. It is quite dif- 
ferent with this poor girl. She has probably in- 
herited her immodest tendencies. You know 
what I mean, of course.’ 

Mrs. Toleman said she did not know, hadn’t 
heard a thing. 

‘Her mother, my dear!’ 

‘What about her mother? I have heard her 
father was not all he could have been, but not a 
word about her mother.’ 

‘Oh, men don’t count for so much as the 
parents of girls that way, if they did heaven 
knows what would become of our daughters. 
Robert Capers was all right as men go and very 
successful in a business way, but just let a girl’s 
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mother lift her foot too high, show more grace 
than character, and you’ll see it come out in 
the daughter every time, even if the child never 
laid eyes on her mother.’ 

“Who was her mother?’ 

‘My dear, don’t ask me! An impossible per- 
son. I can’t discuss her over the phone. Ask 
Charlie Nichols. He told me.’ 

‘But I thought Charlie was in love with 
Anne.’ 

‘A mere flirtation. You know how men are. 
O’Keefe is in love with her, too, I hear — that 
way — nothing serious.’ 

“They never are serious any more in matters 
of love, so far as I can see. And marriage is the 
final levity of love they commit in an off mo- 
ment,’ Mrs. Toleman replied in a tone slightly 
tinged with bitterness, which, being interpreted, 
meant that she had supposed for more than 
a year that Pat O’Keefe was devoted to Mary, 
a promising young man who would make a 
good husband if she ever got him. She lacked 
the front and insolence of Mrs. Meredith, who 
hoped devoutly that Cora would finally marry 
Charlie Nichols. He was a rich young man and 
could provide handsomely for his wife if he 
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could ever be induced to take one. Now both of 
these mothers were having their well-laid plans 
upset by an imported girl who was a flapper of 
the boldest and most vagrant type. 

‘Have you seen Mrs. Capers?’ asked Mrs. 
Toleman. 

‘I went right over there as soon as I saw 
those dreadful pictures in the paper.’ 

‘She must be upset, poor dear.’ 

‘If she is you’d never suspect it. Talked con- 
stantly about Anne and what a difference it 
makes to have a happy young girl in the house. 
Said she was beginning to feel young again.’ 

‘Had she seen the pictures?’ 

‘Oh, yes, wanted to know if I didn’t think 
they were beautiful.’ 

‘She’s bluffing, of course.’ 

‘She must be, and it is pitiful at her age. 
Like being obliged to commit perjury to save 
her own face.’ 

As a matter of fact, Anne was by this time 
the stormy sea which Mrs. Capers sailed like a 
frail bark, trusting her Heavenly Father to 
calm these riotous waters. She had the stout 
heart of a good mariner and that curious pa- 
tience of piety which is the most potent char- 
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acteristic of the old-fashioned good woman. 
She would stand by her own to the end. Such 
women never divorced their husbands or proved 
neglectful mothers. Change these attributes 
and you change a civilization. They are dying 
out in this one. They are that age-old sacrifice 
to love and duty which has been removed from 
the altar. So the world is filled with the im- 
piety of divorce, a generation of youth running 
amuck, and able, public-spirited citizen women 
determined to have their rights and to reform 
the world with their mere ballots. Maybe it can 
be done, but just now the weather prospects in 
morals look inclement. Jeremiah would have 
the time of his life predicting the future of this 
country according to present indications. 

But Mrs. Capers held on to Anne as such 
women cling to their dear crosses through the 
whole of their lives. Not since Robert grew up 
and began to go out in the evenings without 
telling her where he was going or what he did 
while he was away had she been so completely 
in the dark about the conduct of one dear to 
her as she was now about the doings of Anne. 
With that senseless shrewdness of the very 
good which cannot be deceived by the strongest 
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evidence to the contrary, she believed in the 
elemental honesty of this wayward girl, if for 
no other reason than that Anne confessed to so 
many deeds of outrageous conduct without con- 
trition. This is a good omen of quality if not of 
character. It is always a suspicious circum- 
stance when a man or a woman shows too much 
facility of repentance — remorse is a symptom 
of weakness. Look out when your flapper 
daughter weeps when overtaken in an escapade 
and promises to be guided entirely by your 
standards and advice in the future. She is 
simply prostrated, not by honest regret, but be- 
cause she has been overhauled and exposed to 
your judgmental eye. She will revive as a man 
recovers from the remorse of a disastrous dissi- 
pation. Then she will begin again precisely 
where she left off. Your flapper is incorrigibly 
opposed to the moral law which you obeyed. 
She must run her course until she runs amuck 
and society abandons her, or begins one of those 
drastic punishments which reforms her. Of one 
thing you may be sure, some person or force 
stronger than you must take her in hand to 
change her. You are no more than her source of 
income. You represent her bed, board, and 
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convenience. A mere parent is the most futile 
of all influences in her life. You sustain the 
same relation to her morally that her last year’s 
frock does to her wardrobe, out of style and 
not to be worn when she goes abroad. She had 
been turned and tempered in the forge of the 
Young People’s League for the suppression of 
law, order, and obedience. She may inherit her 
complexion from you and even the line of her 
elegant little nose, but mentally and morally 
she is the heiress of the jazz world to which you 
committed her when you threw up your hands 
and vowed you could not control your own 
daughter when all other daughters were per- 
mitted to go the gait without other hindrance. 
I am not condemning you, you understand. 
Apparently she really has a stronger character 
than you have, and you are to be pitied for your 
weakness, but I am simply telling the truth to 
which your own hearts bear witness. You are 
quite helpless. You can only hope she will turn 
out all right, marry some harder headed man 
who will discipline her or divorce her, which is 
precisely what does happen. The he-flapper is 
not fastidious. He will go the limit even to 
marrying any sort of girl-flapper, but he will 
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rarely ever live till death parts him with a wife 
who practices the same license in conduct that 
he does. — Cesar’s wife, you know, must be at 
least above Czsar’s suspicion. 

Anne had received her training in modern so- 
ciety before she came to Milledge. She differed 
from the usual girl of this type only in the fact 
that she was brazenly honest, fearless, and 
clever. She had more money to spend than the 
average girl, a circumstance which went far 
toward explaining these characteristics. She 
was financially able to afford the insolence of 
her outrageous frankness. She bought her lib- 
erty and paid for her indulgences with a lavish 
hand. This is a common practice among rich 
people which excites more admiration as a rule 
than criticism. They represent that vulgarity 
of royalty put down by the French Revolution. 
In this country we put it down by helping them 
spend their fortune as quickly as possible. 
Then the fellows who get it rise to the yacht 
class and practice the same insolence of wealth 
a trifle more vulgarly. Thus it happens that 
the very rich people who now are prominent in 
American society frequently belong to a much 
lower stratum of society by nature and tradition 
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than formerly. But you may always detect 
them by their jewelry and airs in public places, 
and by the humility and respect with which 
they approach their butlers in private. These 
wretched people are completely in the hands of 
their despotic servants. 

But let that go, everybody knows it. The 
point I was about to make is that Mrs. Capers 
practiced in her relations to Anne the only 
wisdom of the serpent available under the cir- 
cumstances — that of being as harmless as a 
dove — and a deep devotion to her. She had had 
a lifetime’s experience with this method in get- 
ting on agreeably with her mankind and this 
seemed to be a similar situation. 

The rumored news of Anne’s performances 
never reached her. What knowledge she had 
came directly from Anne. No lies, but a po- 
litely censored account of the night before, re- 
cited with engaging frankness which imparted 
an innocent glow and raciness very rarely 
achieved by the most romantic writers who 
dramatize doubtful social copy. Mrs. Capers 
had never heard, for example, of Anne’s dinner 
plate dance at the Roads End Mill. This was 
a farmhouse ten miles from Milledge that had 
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become the early morning rendezvous of the 
Franklin Avenue gang. After the dance during 
the Christmas holidays at one of the University 
Club houses ten couples motored to this place. 
The table was already set. Coarse food to be 
served in coarse, thick white crockery, with the 
usual accompaniment of whisky and _ beer. 
These gross refreshments, so popular with fash- 
ionable young people now, mark one of the 
downward stages which follow hard upon the 
heels of exquisite decadences. A few years ago 
they cultivated supersensitiveness — certain 
colors stirred their emaciated emotions. The 
cubists were their painters then, Arthur Sy- 
mons their poet, erotic writers of the middle 
centuries their historians, and Whitman in a 
bestial mood was their prophet. This taste for 
vulgar food served in old barns, stables, and 
ugly dark places marks the reaction, as does 
their mimetic rites of low company. It is 
strange that any one should question the doc- 
trine of evolution when the evidences of involu- 
tion are so obvious. The lines between the 
classes and the masses are being wiped out, not 
by normal processes of education and culture, 
nor even by revolutions, but by a monstrous 
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process of dissolution and degeneration. The 
millionaire’s son marries a negro maid-servant 
because his mind as well as his morals has been 
degraded by wealth and that outrageous license 
which wealth purchases. The daughters of fine 
old stock marry mechanics out of garages, not 
because these young artisans are really better 
men than the corrupt rich men of their own 
class, which is probably true, but because they 
have a sort of degraded taste for red-knuckled 
masculinity enhanced by grease and grime. 
They are tired of the perfumed palms of their 
elegantly corrupt lovers. That is to say, sex 
instinct has become what it originally was in 
nature, disgustingly apparent and ugly. 

When these young men and women from the 
aristocratic and cultured quarter of Milledge 
reached Roads End Mill that night they threw 
off their wraps and whirled gayly into the long 
shed room where the table was laid, dancing to 
the strumming of two fiddlers seated in the 
chimney corners beside the roaring log fire. 
The girls spun with their partners around the 
table like a brilliant wreath of Christmas flow- 
ers. Anne wore a poinsettia-red frock with 
every petal flying. The dingy boards of the 
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floor creaked beneath the rhythm of their feet, 
the lamps in the wooden brackets on the walls 
flared and smoked. The fiddlers swayed and 
plucked madly at their strings. 

Suddenly Anne Capers swung from Charlie 
Nichols’s tightening embrace, leaped as lightly 
upon the table as a bird flutters itself onto a 
higher twig, placed the toe of one vivid red 
slipper in a plate and whirled like a flame. 
There was a wild burst of applause, shrieks 
of laughter and admiration as she skipped 
from plate to plate and spun herself like a 
top on the toe of first one foot, then the other. 
Glasses tinkled and spoons rattled pewterly 
but not one plate was out of line when she flew 
down again into Nichols’s arms to finish the 
dance. 

‘You inherited your toes, my dear!’ he whis- 
pered with accusative admiration. 

‘And my brains, used to be a poet in my 
family,’ she retorted quickly. 

‘Well, he didn’t sing hymns,’ he laughed. 

‘No, she danced lyrics on her toes, as I do, 
only so much more wonderfully, I have heard,’ 
she returned. 

‘Did you ever think of going on the stage?’ 
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he asked sneakingly, seeing this door of Anne’s 
hereditary past open. 

‘Oh, I have thought of everything,’ she an- 
swered, by way of closing the door. 

All impulses, whether heroic, religious, or 
profane, work up in human nature, then down 
again. They never find the normal level be- 
tween these two extremes, because there is no 
such thing as normalcy in us — forever they 
move back and forth as the centuries pass — a 
part of that vague unrest which is sometimes 
the soul of man ascending, sometimes the mere 
animal of him returning to its original wallow. 
And no one knows the laws governing these 
processes. We only know that we cannot stay 
up, and that we will not remain at the bottom 
of our own natures. This is the record of all 
human history in a sentence. 

Twenty-five years ago I remember a certain 
group of authors who went to New York pro- 
perly stitched up in their morals and scriptures. 
In those days this was a sort of superstition 
from which many arts suffered — that to suc- 
ceed in them one must live in New York, and 
one must become a Bohemian, though I never 
knew exactly what this term implied, except by 
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inference. These decent people with very little 
genius, and practically no experience in vice, 
undertook to flagellate themselves, you may 
say, by purely artificial means into that free- 
dom of the roystering Bohemian. They used to 
gather about a round table, clasp hands, beat 
upon the table with their entwined fists, shout 
and laugh hilariously, simply by way of whoop- 
ing up their nether instincts. Nothing came of 
it, not even one notable licentious novel. They 
could not make the riffle. They were puerile 
pioneers of vice. It requires two generations to 
make a real Bohemian. The most pathetically 
adventurous of this little company finally 
drifted off into the chair of English in a famous 
college, a disappointed man. Not one page of 
his attenuated copy was ever published. And 
now for many years he has been the guardian 
of good little English words in his department. 
I have the same notion about these poor young 
flappers. They are beating on the table and 
dancing in the dinner plates trying to raise a 
thirst for adventure. Nothing will come of it 
but a generation of prudish, suspicious mothers 
with embarrassing memories of their own youth 
which will have been forgotten by everybody 
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else before their own daughters grow up. I 
have no idea there will remain one person who 
would dare tell Anne’s sons and daughters 
twenty years hence the pace she set for her fol- 
lowers in Milledge that winter, because by that 
time Anne will herself have become such an 
honorable contradiction of such scandals. 

When the garage she had built was steam- 
heated and papered with a border of dancing 
girls at the top of the walls she gave a series of 
motion-picture entertainments that would not 
have passed the most charitable censor. The 
films were, in fact, chosen from a number con- 
demned by the censors all over the country. 

She began with the Carpentier-Dempsey 
fight. The audience was necessarily small ow- 
ing to the limited seating capacity of the 
garage, but it resembled a section of the or- 
chestra circle at the grand opera and included 
all the members and hangers-on of the Avenue 
set. 

Mrs. Capers was induced to attend this per- 
formance on account of the assurance Anne 
gave her that cabinet members and other of the 
highest officials in Washington had attended a 
private exhibition of the same picture. But 
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Charlie Nichols was obliged to escort her back 
to the house after the first round. In vain did 
Anne assure her that it was only a picture. She 
was sorry for ‘that poor young man,’ who must 
have suffered these blows and wounds or they 
would not show in blood and bruises in the 
picture! How gentlemen, to say nothing of 
great statesmen, could witness such scenes was 
beyond her to imagine. Later she exacted a 
promise from Anne never again to show any- 
thing so brutal. Very well, the girl agreed, she 
would stick to the romantic on the screen in the 
future. And she did, frequently of the most 
turgid significance, barring one occasion when 
she hired two local pugs for a bout at the end of 
a performance. 

These entertainments were the smartest af- 
fairs given in Milledge that winter, and by far 
the most expensive. The audience invariably 
came into the house after the performance for 
midnight refreshments. And the dancing often 
lasted into the early morning hours. But by 
this time Anne had added a corps of servants 
whose duties were to clear up the evidence of 
these revels. Mrs. Capers adjusted herself mor- 
ally and spiritually to these social conditions, 
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chiefly by remaining in her own room. Still, she 
would lend her countenance when Anne in- 
sisted. 

The masquerade ball given during the holi- 
days was one of these occasions. This was a 
grand affair to which all parents and personable 
relatives were invited. 

Such a company of fools, harlequins, lords 
and ladies assembled on this evening in the old 
Capers mansion as has not graced the palace of 
a king since the seventeenth century. No re- 
spect was paid to chronology. Ambassadors 
and statesmen were plucked out of the dust of 
different centuries to walk arm and arm to- 
gether that evening. Benjamin Franklin, still 
in his slimmer years and recognized by his wig 
and his quotations from Poor Richard’s Al- 
manac, made passionate love to a fair young 
princess born thirty years after his death. 

Mrs. Toleman recognized her Mary as this 
good little Victoria, and was in better spirits 
than she had been for months when she discov- 
ered that Benjamin Franklin was Pat O’Keefe, 
because Pat’s allegiance to Mary had been 
severely strained since the appearance of Anne 
Capers upon the scene. She searched in vain 
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for Anne in this spectacular company. Mrs. 
Masters said that she supposed that must be 
Ruth seated over there in the foreground posing 
as Madame de Staél, surreptitiously choosing 
her lines from one of George Sand’s novels. 
But where was Anne Capers? Nowhere to be 
seen unless she was more cunningly disguised 
than she imagined that girl would care to be. 
Mrs. Meredith did not recognize Cora as the 
diaphanous Madame Récamier who reclined so 
elegantly upon the Chippendale sofa, with the 
short waist of her gown drawn in so snugly be- 
neath the broad golden girdle, pretty feet bare, 
toes manicured and rouged a thrilling pink. 

“You don’t suppose that girl expects to dance 
in her bare feet!’ she exclaimed, addressing 
Mrs. Masters. 

‘Of course not, only in her bare legs. Don’t 
you see that pair of slippers under the sofa?’ 

Then Mrs. Meredith recognized her daughter 
by these slippers and changed the subject. 

‘Do you see Anne Capers here?’ she whis- 
pered. 

‘Not yet. She will make a sensational en- 
trance, of course, probably as a dancing girl,’ 
Mrs. Masters whispered in return. 
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Mrs. Meredith nodded damningly, and went 
on to tell what she had heard about Anne’s din- 
ner-plate dance. ‘It seems that a crowd went 
out there after the dance at the University 
Club last night.’ Here her voice sunk to the 
lowest whisper, and then came up again to say: 
‘It is all over town this morning. — If it was 
not for poor Mrs. Capers I should insist upon 
Cora dropping that girl,’ and so on and so forth, 
the arrogant confidence they had in their own 
daughters unshaken. 

‘When I told Cora about it she said she 
didn’t believe it. Good girls are so innocent.’ 

Mrs. Masters pursed up her lips and made no 
reply, having had some revealing information 
about the reckless innocence of Cora Meredith. 

Meanwhile the masqueraders continued to 
arrive. English squires in red hunting coats, 
two young duelists of the seventeenth century 
with their swords clanking and accompanied by 
their seconds. Every man wearing his cockade, 
his bonnet or his helmet, the girls bewigged in 
exaggerated coiffures, very few of the men in 
the evening dress of the period from which they 
derived themselves. 

For this reason when a brilliant dark young 
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man appeared dressed in the festive costume of 
the eighteenth century he attracted much at- 
tention. Who was he, and what was he? He 
surveyed the room with a searching eye, evi- 
dently seeking some one person and was ap- 
parently disappointed. Then, walking with a 
slight limp, he made his way to where Madame 
Récamier reclined. 

‘Madame,’ he said, bending low to kiss her 
hand, ‘if the most charming woman in the 
world at that time had not held her salon across 
the English Channel, you might have married 
me instead of Récamier, and I might never 
have written “Don Juan’’!’ 

It was a pretty speech and Madame flushed. 

‘I was eleven years your senior, my lord,’ she 
answered, with a smile softened to sadness. 

‘Byron!’ some one whispered audibly. 

‘Charlie Nichols — just as mad, bad, and 
dangerous to know!’ returned Madame de 
Staél sufficiently loud to raise a wind of 
laughter. 

All this time Mrs. Capers had been watching 
for Anne. But no such beautiful and accom- 
plished lady had appeared. 

‘If Anne is here I can’t find her,’ she said, 
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addressing the three matrons who had finally 
recognized their own daughters. 

At this moment Lord Byron limped across to 
pay his respects. 

‘Have you seen Anne?’ she whispered. 

‘No, she is not here,’ he told her. 

‘But she should be. It is time for the dancing 
to begin.’ 

He glanced through the windows where all 
the space before the mansion was as brilliantly 
lighted. 

‘She will arrive presently,’ he assured her. 

‘But I left her in her room upstairs an hour 
ago,’ Mrs. Capers insisted. 

‘Still she will arrive, probably in a coach and 
four,’ he predicted, smiling. ‘She won’t miss 
making a spirited entrance.’ — 

Came the furious clatter of hoofs upon the 
pavement. 

‘Somebody is coming,’ ran the news, as many 
hastened to the windows and through the door 
on to the veranda. 

At this moment a spotted pony shot up the 
driveway bearing upon his back a young man 
dressed in polo clothes. At the last jump, 
directly in front of the steps, he dragged his dis- 
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tracted steed upon his hind legs, let him down 
even more suddenly, shot over his head with 
a very good imitation of a spill, and lay 
spread like the reigning royal horseman on the 
ground. 

Several countesses and duchesses screamed, 
a dozen knights hastened down the steps to the 
aid of the fallen rider. 

But Lord Byron and Benjamin Franklin 
stood together at the top. 

‘Can you beat that? Prince of Wales doing 
his international racing stunt. She’ll kill her- 
self yet,’ gasped Benjamin. 

‘She’ll land in the movies, that’s what she 
will do. Never saw such a versatile actor in my 
life,’ retorted Lord Byron, beginning to laugh 
at the sight of the Prince springing lightly to his 
feet in time to avoid assistance. 

There was some loud cheering and a quick 
adjustment of manners as they recognized the 
Prince, but not the masquerader, so cunningly 
and completely had Anne changed her com- 
plexion and successfully chosen her hair. 

‘What happened, has there been an acci- 
dent?’ Mrs. Capers wanted to know, as the 
company came crowding into the house. 
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‘The Prince of Wales has arrived, Madame,’ 
Lord Byron informed her, without going into 
the particulars of how he arrived. 

‘The Prince of Wales!’ she exclaimed. 

‘You were not expecting His Highness, 
then?’ regarding her shrewdly. 

‘My! My!’ the old lady murmured distract- 
edly, implying that there was something very 
distressing to her about this honor the Prince 
had done her house. 

During the remainder of the evening this 
mask, dressed precisely as the late royal visitor 
to this country had been at the polo games 
on Long Island, mimicked every pose of him 
showed in the rotogravure sections of the 
American papers and quoted many sentences 
attributed to him in various interviews. He 
held himself agreeably aloof, the genial victim 
of much admiration. 

‘IT have recognized all the girls we know ex- 
cept Anne,’ Mrs. Toleman said, fluttering her 
eyes here and there through the crowd. 

‘She is here,’ Mrs. Capers announced grimly. 

‘Where?’ 

For answer she turned her head and stared in 
the opposite direction from where ‘the Prince’ 
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stood conversing with two'knights, his English 
accent, the high and low inflections of his well- 
known tenor voice plainly audible. 

When the dancing was about to begin he im- 
mediately made his way to that end of the room 
where the matrons sat like a row of prideful 
dowagers, and they had instinctively risen at 
his approach. 

He bowed before Mrs. Capers and offered his 
arm. 

She was too well bred in the manners of her 
period not to act the pleasure one was supposed 
to feel under these circumstances, but she was 
indignant at the perpetrator of this joke and 
very fearful of her legs because she had given 
up dancing many years ago. 

Nevertheless they led the stately old square 
dance. 

‘Anne, this is dreadful,’ she panted. 

The Prince bowed and smiled as if she had 
said something flattering. 

“You should never have appeared in those 
clothes. What will people think when you un- 
mask?’ 

‘I never do,’ she retorted, in a voice so dis- 
tinct that the nearer dancers wondered what it 
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was this young man never did, and more and 
more they wondered who he was. 

From this time forward he showed the idio- 
syncrasy of his original by dancing exclusively 
with a certain young girl who did not belong to 
the Avenue set. 

Thus the evening passed with the usual inci- 
dents of a masquerade party. Some time in the 
course of it the two young knights staged a duel 
in the purlieus of the back hall where there was 
a fine clashing of swords and no bloodshed. The 
whole party was rife with speculations as to the 
identity of the youth playing the rdéle of the 
Prince of Wales. The general impression was 
that he must be one of the University students, 
picked up by Anne because he was a stranger 
who would not be recognized. 

As for Anne, they sought her in vain. Now 
and then some one located her only to discover 
that this countess or that gypsy dancing girl 
was not Anne. 

‘She must be one of those harlequins,’ Cora 
said, in one of those undisguised moments of 
speculation with Charlie Nichols, who had re- 
mained in a sort of morose attendance upon her 
during the whole evening. 
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“Women never recognize each other,’ he re- 
turned cynically. 

‘But have you recognized her?’ 

‘Of course, the moment she came in.’ 

Gratifying news! Since he had failed to 
dance with Anne this meant a break between 
them. Her spirits rose accordingly. 

‘Well, we shall know each other presently 
even as we are known,’ she laughed, glancing at 
the clock. 

It was twenty-five minutes to twelve, that 
breathless intermission before the last dance 
and the midnight hour when they would all un- 
mask. Two harlequins shot past spinning like 
pin wheels upon their hands and feet. At the 
same moment the young Princess Victoria let 
out a suppressed scream and toppled into the 
arms of her escort. The matrons fluttered and 
sprang to their feet, elegant old gentlemen also 
sprang to their feet, scattered groups of dancers 
closed in. Every eye was fixed upon the open 
door of the library, a darker room dimly lighted 
by a shaded lamp. 

In the deeper shadow to the left of the door 
they beheld a figure clad in ancient armor from 
head to foot, arms folded across his breast, 
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visor closed, eyes gleaming like blue flames 
through the sockets. — Followed a wave of 
silence, led, you may say, by the Prince of 
Wales, who stood nearest the apparition. He 
had checked up his guests long since and was 
more astonished than the rest of the company, 
knowing that this masquerader, whoever he 
was, had not been on the invitation list. 

‘I recognize his garments,’ whispered Ben- 
jamin Franklin, sibilantly, in the Prince’s ear. 
‘They’ve been standing alone in a glass case 
in the University library for sixty years. I’d 
swear they were uninhabited now but for the 
flickering eyes. — Glass eyes don’t squint. 
They are calm!’ 

The Prince posed and stared. Franklin drew 
a step nearer, raised his voice to an audible 
whisper. 

‘By gosh! some man inside! Who is there in 
all this brave city that can put on a shirt and 
pants weighing nearly two hundred pounds and 
still use his legs?’ 

His tones were full of mockery, his eyes bent 
upon the Prince full of mischief. 

His poor little royal highness cast a glance at 
his tormentor, almost a feminine glance, the 
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kind a woman shows when she goes to meet 
the supposed burglar in the back hall on a 
dark night. Then he strode all too mincingly 
across the threshold into the library. The 
same instant the bright arm of the knight shot 
out with ominous creakings and slammed the 
door. 

‘What do you know about that?’ exclaimed a 
young highwayman wildly. He wore the green 
and gold tatters of Robin Hood, but in the ex- 
citement of the moment had forgotten the more 
romantic speech of the seventeenth-century 
brigand. 

‘I hear no clashing of swords,’ Benjamin 
Franklin reported, with his ear pressed against 
the door. 

The air was vibrant with staccato comments. 
Everybody was thrilled, believing this incident 
to be one of the features of the evening’s enter- 
tainment — ‘very clever,’ and so on and so 
forth. 

The music started up and the dancers swung 
back into the rhythm of this last number. But 
the great English poet and the great American 
philosopher stood like watchmen before the 
closed door of the library, a twinkle in the eye 
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of the philosopher, a frown upon the brow of 
the poet. 

“Do you suppose this is another of Anne’s 
stunts, or does she know herself what comes 
next?’ he grumbled anxiously. 

‘My notion is that she’s as much mystified as 
you are,’ Franklin returned casually, excluding 
himself from this mystification. 

‘Well, I can’t stand it. If this door remains 
closed another moment, I’ll—’ There was a 
terrific blast from a motor in the rear. 

Nichols thrust the door wide and strode in, 
forgetting to limp. Pat sauntered after him. 

‘Nobody here!’ exclaimed Nichols. ‘Not a 
soul!’ glancing anxiously about the small 
room. 

‘Prince has probably been kidnaped. Good 
work, I say.’ 

‘Well, you take it coolly,’ snapped Nichols. 

‘Don’t expect me to take it seriously, do 
you?’ 

‘I don’t like the looks of it,’ said Nichols, 
rushing into the hall and back again. 

‘Very few scions of royal blood have the gift 
to manage a climax as well as little Anne 
Capers. They depend on their prime ministers 
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to do that. She’ll show up at the psychological 
moment, or I miss my guess.’ 

The grandfather clock in the hall began to 
strike the hour. 

‘Well, this is that moment,’ said Nichols, 
snatching off his mask and hurrying into the 
drawing-room where the whole company were 
already unmasked, milling and pairing off to 
discuss each other and the thrills of the evening. 

‘I don’t see Anne,’ quavered Mrs. Capers, 
anxiously. 

Nobody saw Anne until this moment when 
she glided into the room dancing like a moon- 
beam, so much fairer and whiter in the midst of 
all this color. Her black head gleamed, her 
draperies floated, her toes twinkled. If her 
pallor was noticeable this was accepted as the 
normal complexion of a moonlight dancer. 

The silence of amazed admiration mixed 
with a few secret comments, not praiseful, 
greeted this performance, and changed to voci- 
ferous applause when she finally whirled into 
position on top of the piano with one leg thrust 
up like the aspiring stem of the lily she looked. - 

No one knew what had become of the Prince 
of Wales. He had vanished with the knight in 
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armor. While the girls were upstairs putting on 
their wraps they discussed this mystery. Mary 
Toleman said she was sure he was Tode Baxter. 
Ruth Masters thought he was one of the Uni- 
versity students. Cora remarked quietly that 
Anne had behaved very queerly in her opinion, 
waiting until the last moment to appear in that 
dancing costume and without a mask. 

‘She need not have been so anxious to be 
recognized. Nobody in this town can dance like 
her or would if they could!’ 

‘She is nothing if not sensational.’ 

‘Well, it has been some party, with more 
thrills than we ever had.’ 

Thus the gossip ran upstairs. Meanwhile, 
Charlie Nichols had one brief moment with 
Anne in the hall below. 

‘I'll hand it to you, Anne, you can make a 
lightning change.’ 

‘Yes?’ interrogatively. 

‘From the Prince of Wales in polo togs to 
an esthetic dancer in moonbeam silk,’ he ex- 
plained. 

‘You are mysterious. Was there a Prince of 
Wales here to-night? I didn’t see him.’ 

‘Come down! Pat and I both recognized you 
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when you took that header off the pony. Might 
have broken your neck. Smart bit you’ve put 
over but not fair. Put me out of the running. 
Had to dance with Cora all the evening.’ 

‘Charlie, are you sure you are sober?’ 

‘No, I’m mad as a hatter. Anne, who was 
that fellow?’ 

‘What fellow?’ 

‘You know, the one you met in the library 
canned in that old suit of armor from the Uni- 
versity.’ | 

‘I have no idea—’ she began, and then 
turned to meet the girls fluttering down the 
stairs. 

She was still pale to the lips, a queer look in 
her eyes, something shaken in her look. He 
wondered if Pat was right in his conjecture that. 
she did not know this man. And he would have 
given a good deal to know what had passed 
between them, which was something he was 
destined never to know. 

An hour later when the lights were out and 
the old mansion had settled down white and 
silent behind the naked trees on the lawn, Mrs. 
Capers sat up in her bed and listened. 

She could not be mistaken, no woman ever is 
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about the sounds of another woman weeping. 
They recognize every syllable of tears however 
faintly sobbed. 

Mrs. Capers slipped hastily out of bed, 
opened the door of Anne’s room and went in. — 
Stillness and darkness there — then a sniffle ac- 
companied by the thump of a fist upon the 
pillows, implying that a resentful drama of 
grief was going on. 

‘Anne, dear, did you call me?’ Mrs. Capers 
asked crooningly by way of announcing and ex- 
cusing her presence as an audience. 

No answer. 

The good little soul, wrapped tightly in her 
gray robe, hairpin crimps sticking up like gray 
quills on her head, moved across the room to 
the bed, put out one hand waveringly in the 
dark, and, as happened, laid it upon the hot 
face of her granddaughter wet with tears. 

‘Are you ill, child?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Has anything happened?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘You are not worrying about being the 
Prince of Wales, are you?’ intending if she was 
to forgive her at once. 
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‘No-o, Grandmother! Please don’t turn on 
the light!’ hearing her fumble for the switch. 

‘Very well, I won’t,’ but feeling for Anne’s 
hand to hold as you squeeze sympathy for a 
dear one in distress. 

This privilege was denied her. If pain, 
anguish, or remorse ever overtook her, Anne 
was to be the kind of woman who would not be 
caressed or comforted. She must fight it out. 
— Very disagreeable people by fits and starts 
are usually able to kick through their disasters 
without much assistance. 

There are only two kinds of tears shed by 
women, either those derived from sorrow, or 
those enforced by some pain love inflicts. 
Seated upon the side of the bed in this darkness, 
without so much as the witness of her eyes to 
guide her in this diagnosis, Mrs. Capers sud- 
denly reached the conclusion that Anne was in 
love, and experienced precisely the same relief 
of mind she might have felt if she had seen 
Anne suddenly converted and changed from 
the error of her wild way. 

‘Please go to bed. I am not ill, nor hurt. I 
am just furious,’ moaned Anne, beginning to 
sob convulsively. 
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‘Yes, I know,’ was the unfortunate rejoinder. 

“You can’t know! If you don’t leave me, 
Grandmother, I’ll shriek!’ 

‘I will, my dear, but don’t cry. We often do 
at first, but it turns out very happily in the 
end.’ 

‘It can’t. I’m determined it shan’t!’ 

‘We all feel that at first. It’s a kind of 
shock,’ explained the physician delicately. 

‘Oh, my goodness!’ wailed Anne, forgetting 
to swear in this mood of deeper womanliness. 
Then, quite normally, she went off in a peal of 
tearful laughter. 

Mrs. Capers arose at once and went back to 
bed gratified. If the child had reached the 
hysterical stage, all was well, she concluded 
shrewdly. This is a fact, just let a woman rise 
to the senseless levity of hysteria and whatever 
is troubling her disappears like a vapor, she is 
really enjoying herself whether you think so or 
not. 

Mrs. Capers thought she understood the 
situation perfectly. Anne was in love. She was 
suffering from one of those little spasms of 
emotion by which love progresses. The trouble 
was she missed her guess as to the identity of 
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this lover—a mistake the closest observer 
might make under these circumstances — 
because no one can predict the heart of a flap- 
per. By the very process of achieving her 
liberty she becomes incontinent in her attach- 
ments. She differs from the coquette of former 
times in that she does not seek conquests so 
much as she does thrills. She is not so bad as 
any definition of her sounds. She is passing 
through an experimental stage in living, open 
now to every woman and based upon ignorance, 


which if you think about it is usually the start- 


ing point of experiments. 

Mrs. Capers was far from suspecting that 
Pat O’ Keefe was desperately in love with Anne 
and that the town rumbled with rumors of 
this affair. Meanwhile, Pat himself knew that 
he had fallen behind in the ever-increasing 
number of those who ‘also ran.’ He was now 
cantering once more with Mary Toleman, a 
wind-broken lover, the flare gone out of him, 
but with ears still pricked and eyes focused 
far forward longingly upon the antics of the 
swifter Anne. — Mary was an ideal, easily 
within reach, but Lord! would he ever get over 
the desire for that wavering flame of a girl who 
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was good for nothing else but keeping a man 
crazy about her! — Men are like that. If you 
unraveled them you would find the last one of 
them holds despairingly in his heart the image 
of that other woman whom he could not take, 
or whom he dared not risk. 

No one in the town knew that Anne was 
still engaged to a man in New York. So far as 
she was concerned this engagement had faded 
into one of the historical incidents of her former 
life. She had deleted Dory simply by cutting 
out her long-distance telephone bill and by not 
answering his letters. — Leave the dead to 
bury the dead, was her motto in these matters. 

Sometimes, however, the victim will stir 
his dust and rise in the effort to survive. This 
is always an embarrassing circumstance. A 
discarded lover or a jilted woman should never 
revisit the scenes of their former greatness. 
They have been demoted, stripped of every 
glory, and should remain discreetly in the back- 
ground where in time they do become pleasant 
memories. 

Late one winter evening in January Anne 
came home, flushed, very pretty in her furs 
and blue velvet frock, but tired and not in the 
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best of humor. The whole afternoon had been 
a fizzle. First, she had gone to Cora’s bridge 
party, which was a mess because Mrs. Meredith 
stayed in snooping on them like a plain-clothes 
man. So they had to play for silly little prizes 
when Cora had promised they might have a 
game of ‘red dog.’ Finally, Cora had slipped 
out, called Nichols on the phone and arranged 
that he and O’Keefe should come by, take them 
out to Roads End Mill where they might play 
red dog after all. 

Presently they were off to this rendezvous, 
Anne going with Nichols in his roadster and 
O’Keefe going with the other girls in Ruth 
Masters’s car. 

They were barely inside the mill and Maes 
Toleman sneezing as usual over her toddy when 
the old woman who kept the place rushed 
in squalling that there was going to be a 
raid. 

‘How do you know?’ shouted Nichols. 

‘Over the phone — somebody called. The 
officers left town half an hour ago.’ Out she 
flew, snatching their tumblers as she went. 

‘This is no place for the innocent,’ exclaimed 
Pat, and they fled for their cars. 
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Pat O’Keefe thrust Mary into Ruth Mas- 
ters’s closed car. Cora and Ruth hurled them- 
selves in. 

‘Oh, glory,’ howled Ruth from the back 
seat, ‘ain’t this the limit! Pat, old boy, get 
under the wheel. I can drive in polite society, 
but when pursued by officers of the law, 
m’ nerve fails me!’ 

Pat could not drive, but this was not the 
time to proclaim his inefficiency. He stepped 
on the gas and they sped helter-skelter down 
the road. 

Nichols brought up the rear with Anne in 
his roadster. 

‘But this is a joke,’ she cried, ‘they don’t 
stage a raid in the broad open daytime, do 
they?’ 

‘Look back there and you will see what kind 
of joke it is,’ he returned grimly. 

She glanced through the light in time to see 
three men spring from a car in front of the Inn 
and make for the door, her walrus-mustached 
sheriff in the lead. 

‘We shall be fortunate if they don’t chase us,’ 
he said, wrenching the steering wheel furiously 
in the effort to pass the other car. 
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‘Step on it, Pat!’ he shouted, as they sped 
past in a slither of mud and water. 

They had taken a devious road back to 
town, too rough and narrow for the big limou- 
sine. But they were nearing the city limits 
before Pat actually ditched it. 

‘They are not hurt, but old Masters will 
sling a fit when he sees that car,’ Nichols 
laughed, deaf to their yells. 

He set Anne down at her door and made off 
to the rescue. 

For once in her life Anne had not enjoyed 
the thrills of an adventure. 

‘Putrid!’ was her indignant comment the 
moment she was safe inside the hall of the 
Capers house and had closed the door. 

Then she heard voices in the drawing-room, 
her grandmother’s voice pitched a trifle high as 
if she was pleased and excited. — Having one 
of her tea parties, Anne concluded. Well, she 
would not go in there. She was feeling kind of 
limber and sordid. — 

‘I can’t think what has become of Anne,’ 
she heard her grandmother saying in tones of 
apology. ‘She couldn’t have been expecting 
you?’ 
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‘No,’ came the answer, and not in a woman’s 
voice. 

Anne stood still, head cocked, listening. 
What man could be in there saying ‘no’ about 
her. Why didn’t he go on and say something 
else? She didn’t purpose to be trapped — 
might be that sheriff again! — 

‘She went to a bridge luncheon, but she is 
not there now. Mrs. Meredith says she left an 
hour ago. Cora had gone home with Ruth 
Masters, but she did not know where Anne 
went. I called there and nobody has seen any 
of them,’ Mrs. Capers was telling him. 

‘Sounds just like her,’ the man said in tones 
barely audible through the door. 

But what man? Who could know so much 
about how her deeds sounded? She crept to 
the door, opened it an inch and read the scene 
inside with an eye. — Mrs. Capers with her 
skirts spread, hands folded, that uplook on her 
face regarding a tall young man who stood 
elegantly poised on the rug before the fire. — 
Thin to the point of frailness, very pale, dark 
eyes full of secret, scornful wisdom, the flicker 
of a smile in them as the old woman went on 
with her damaging explanations about Anne’s 
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uncertain movements. — Dark hair, too long, 
worn like the popular imitation of intellectual 
mane, brushed back from his brow. A neatly 
pointed black beard, sometimes published by 
men on their chins to denote foreign tendencies 
either in their art, morals, or nature — all very 
well in Van Dyke’s day but not a beard to be 
trusted in this more circumspect age. 

‘Well, if you know Anne —’ Mrs. Capers. 
was saying. 

‘—. Rather well,’ he cut in with a laugh. 

All this in the space of a glance — and how 
well she remembered the cynical brevity of 
that laugh. — She thrust the door open and 
marched in, whittling her wits as she came, 
halted at a certain distance, as virtue and pride 
make a space between themselves and the un- 
worthy, and fixed him with a cold, unwelcom- 
ing stare. 

‘Anne!’ exclaimed Mrs. Capers, ‘I didn’t 
hear you come in!—TI said she would be in 
directly!’ turning to the young man who was 
paying no attention to her. 

‘Dory! what brings you here?’ Anne de- 
manded, meaning that she preferred any other 
personal pronoun in creation to his. 
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He smiled. Her fretted fierceness amused 
him. He advanced a step with the air of one 
who knows how to meet this situation because 
he has met it successfully so many times before. 

‘Still my little hellion! the same dramatist 
of antipathy, charming!’ he murmured, ad- 
vancing with outstretched hand. 

She ignored his hand. 

“You know what brings me,’ he said, with 
offensive assurance. 

‘But that’s all over!’ 

‘I feared you might think so. No letter for a 
month!’ he said reproachfully. 

‘Well, why didn’t you take the hint? —’ 

‘— The hint, Anne! What have you been 
hinting to this young man whose very name I 
never heard until an hour ago?’ came Mrs. 
Capers’s falsetto voice from the rear. 

Anne gave her the signal of a glance, as you 
advise the good and the innocent to clear out 
when a brawl is brewing. 

Sealy also shot a glance at Mrs. Capers. 

‘Anne and I are engaged to be married,’ he 
explained. 

‘Mercy!’ she gasped. 

All this time she had supposed ‘Dory’ was 
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a girl friend -—the name certainly sounded 
girlish — now he was this man claiming to be 
Anne’s affianced lover. Her mind wavered 
like a wind-blown candle in the confusion. 

‘We were engaged,’ Anne admitted, ‘but 
now we are not.’ 

‘So, your plighted word is as light as that?’ 

‘And I am much lighter than my word,’ she 
retorted. 

‘Madam,’ turning again to Mrs. Capers, 
‘this is art. She does not mean what she is 
saying. She is embarrassed. I must make her 
confession to you. She was to have married me 
the day she left New York to come here, 
flipped a coin, heads she would, tails she 
wouldn’t. Tails it was. Afterward, here from 
your house she called me on the phone and 
urged me to come to her. She wished to be 
married at once! —’ 

‘My! My!’ mourned Mrs. Capers, lifting 
her hand in a prayerful gesture. 

‘— And you didn’t come! So now you can 
go!’ Anne put in hotly. 

‘You can’t mean that,’ Sealy exclaimed, 
changing his tone, but swearing inwardly at 
this little old woman whose presence prevented 
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him from giving Anne a shaking and a crushing 
embrace which he was sure would bring her to 
her strictly feminine senses. 

“You know I love you,’ he entreated. 

‘But it’s all off. I am deeply and passionately 
in love with some one else,’ the girl said, paling 
beneath her own confession. 

‘Anne! to say such a thing!’ this from Mrs. 
Capers in an anguish of embarrassment. 

‘Well, it’s the truth. Oh, Lord! Why can’t 
we speak the truth and have done with it!’ 
Anne wailed, flinging herself into a chair and 
regarding both of them woefully as if she found 
no great pleasure in her own candor. 

‘If you are modest, are you supposed to lie? 
How can I help falling in love with another 
man, Dory? You were a perfect dear at one 
time in my life, but now you are not, you are 
an episode!’ she giggled. And then went on 
furiously, ‘I don’t want to be in love with the . 
man I am in love with. — He hates me — but 
I am, you see. — What’s wrong about saying 
so? If I were truly good like you, Grandmother, 
would I marry Dory simply because I pro- 
mised, and then eat my heart out for — some 
one else?’ 
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‘Stop, Anne!’ the old woman lifted her 
hand. ‘Of course, you should not think of 
marrying this — this — Mr. Sealy, but neither 
should you betray the very secrets of your 
heart. It is indelicate, my dear.’ 

‘So is life. Life, Grandmother, isn’t what 
you think it is at all. You got yours like a 
recitation out of the manners and customs of 
your times. Now we have no such manners 
and customs, we are up against the real 
thing — what nature makes life — and it’s a 
nasty deal. It has its way with you. Dory, 
you remember how crazy I was about you. 
Well, now I see you. Do you understand what I 
mean? I see you as you are because I am in 
love with some one quite different.’ 

‘You see, Madam, she has no secrets. She is 
the Judas of her own heart. They are all like 
that, these flapper women. Nothing holds 
them, neither love nor hate. They are little 
loans we contract for a season.’ 

‘My gosh, what a damned day this has been!’ 
Anne interrupted. ‘Everything has gone 
wrong, and now here are you turning up like 
one of the follies of my youth to give yourself 
the airs of virtue at my expense when I am 
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perfectly mis-er-able!’ she broke into sobbing 
laughter, let her tears flow, and looked wildly 
beautiful. 

‘Sir,’ said Mrs. Capers, rising like the very 
pinpoint of dignity, ‘I must ask you to leave 
us. My granddaughter is overwrought.’ 

‘Oh, no, she isn’t, she’s enjoying herself 
playing her thrills,’ he retorted quickly, but 
preparing to take his departure. ‘I hope the 
man you love wrings your neck, Anne. You 
appeal to the violence in all of us,’ he added 
significantly from the door. 

Thus passed Dorian Sealy, probably the only 
man Anne was ever to know who was thor- 
oughly capable of understanding her, and with 
no capacity at all for changing her. This is 
one thing you may observe about those who 
completely comprehend us, that they rarely 
effect the smallest change in our character. 
We take them for granted and go ahead. 

Privately Mrs. Capers was reasonably sure 
that Charlie Nichols was the favored man, and 
she was gratified. 

Nichols himself had no doubt concerning 
the outcome of his suit. He was in that state of 
reserve the successful young bachelor reaches 
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by much experience with marriageable flappers. 
He had long since discovered that of all women 
they are the most willing to risk marriage. Anne 
encouraged his advances, but with a curious 
spitefulness which intrigued his fancy. He 
thought she distrusted him, probably hated 
him. This was a relief after Cora’s pathetic 
surrender. Your bad man enjoys nothing so 
much as the triumph of feeling that his evil 
fascinations make him irresistible to the vir- 
tuous. He even enjoyed spoofing Mrs. Capers. 
The blessed old thing was so obviously his 
ally. To Anne he was a sardonic lover, im- 
pudently deliberate, and of those modern 
Launcelots who keep the lady in suspense as 
formerly the frantic lover was kept hair-hung 
and breeze-shaken above the pit of his passion- 
ate torment. The fact that Anne endured this 
method of romantic crucifixion so _ blithely 
merely indicated her courage and experience 
in this game, he thought. 

When you consider that one of the equal 
rights claimed by modern women is that of 
meeting the man at least halfway in matters of 
love, you have the explanation of this present 
generation of lazy lovers. Very few of them will 
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put up a stiff fight now to win a wife, because 
much less effort is sufficient. I suppose nothing 
that women have done to men has ever made 
them appear so effeminate and at the same time 
so out of drawing according to the lines of 
manhood as this one thing. 

So Nichols sat back and showed the bitter 
cynicism of passion and the proud defiance of 
a modern young man in love. 

Formerly your lover prefaced his courtship 
with some dark intimation of his past, even if 
he had no past. The idea was to first win the 
sanctifying pity of this maiden by indicating 
that only a good woman’s love could save him 
from the pit of all damnation. There was some 
sincerity in the appeal, because even the best 
man must feel potentially bad by nature, but 
it was chiefly shrewdness in computing her 
vanity of virtuousness. Now no man cares 
very much about being saved from his sins 
because it is not necessary. Least of all would 
he expect a modern girl to do it. How can you 
ask a flapper who has caroused with you to help 
you become a better man? She is simply the 
good little fellow you have been running around 
with, no evangelist. 
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Nichols was an up-to-date lover. Anne was 
an up-to-date girl, with the kernel of all Solo- 
mon’s wisdom in her small hand. Her intelli- 
gence was not to be insulted with antiquated 
sentimentality. Besides, he had his own dig- 
nity to maintain. A fellow must be some sort 
of caveman these days to bring a witty flapper 
to heel. This could be done with wounds 
inflicted upon their vanity, which was their 
vulnerable point. — So changed is the sense of 
manly dignity in the higher altitudes of polite 
society! The fierce young mountain-lion man 
of East Tennessee and other illiterate moun- 
tain centers of human society illustrate their 
sense of superiority with a more honorable 
vehemence. When one of them begins to glower 
at a girl, she knows she has attracted him. 
When he meets her some day upon a twisting 
mountain-path, tears the bright kerchief from 
her shoulders in a fit of jealousy and claps her 
a few hard blows about the head, she knows 
that he is in love with her and forthwith 
marries him. But she is never reduced to the 
romantic drudgery of following him up, nor of 
paying him such delicate attentions as tak- 
ing him places in her own swank little run- 
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about, which are some of the services the flap- 
per now may be reasonably expected to render 
her shrinking, half-hearted Launcelot. — No 
wonder the poor young things have acquired 
the use of that word, ‘putrid’ — they need it. 
Romance for them has been stripped of all its 
spiritual and poetic features, reduced to the 
contemptuous elements of mere sex without 
the dramatic action of these elements in nature. 
The thoughtful person must wonder how this 
disaster has overtaken the spiritual and most 
beautiful phenomenon of love. The only ex- 
planation is the logical progress and develop- 
ment of the relatively recent idea of equal 
rights, privileges, and liberties claimed by the 
women who have produced these flapper 
daughters. Theoretically, no argument holds 
against it, but speaking practically, logic leads 
to damnable consequences in real life. It is 
one of those parallel lines by which you may 
think infinitely without reaching the end, but 
if you undertake to live by it you are apt to go 
Over one precipice or another before you reach 
the end. 

Charlie Nichols and Anne led their crowd 
that winter as two brilliant dancers lead a 
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cotillion. The figures were intricate, but they 
all tended in the same general direction. Anne, 
you may say, was on a sort of still hunt for 
any precipice that yawned at her feet, surpass- 
ingly gay and scandalously adventurous. She 
managed Nichols as an absent-minded person 
whistles a lively tune to distract attention from 
the train of thought which really absorbs him. 

The weather reports of love are never pub- 
lished. They are merely gossiped. If nothing 
obvious occurs to connect the two parties 
involved, the gossips are as unprepared for the 
dénouement as remote people who do not read 
the daily weather reports are for the first cold 
wave of winter or the first hot wave of sum- 
mer time. Thus, when Abel Fossdick began 
to attend every dance in Milledge after the 
masquerade ball at the Capers house the com- 
ments upon his appearance were witty enough 
but superficial. 

‘Looks like a plain-clothes man in a dress 
suit,’ Nichols remarked more brilliantly than 
he intended. : 

‘Hello, old man, coming out of the barrel?’ 
O'Keefe greeted him one evening with a slap 
on the back. 
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‘How does he get his invitations?’ Mary 
Toleman wanted to know. 

‘Some girl,’ Ruth laughed. 

‘Well, why doesn’t he dance with that some 
girl?’ Cora put in. 

*“Doesn’t dance, m’harties,’ Pat snickered. 
‘Old Foss is a great and good man. He don’t 
dance, nor drink liquor, nor gamble. —- No 
vices. His only diversion is the scalpel, wields 
that like a fancy swordsman, they say.’ 

Anne said nothing. Only Nichols, who was 
her constant attendant on these occasions, was 
vaguely aware that she had some kind of string 
tied to her. But he supposed that he was the 
string. She conducted herself as one determined 
to be above reproach. If she had been a mar- 
ried woman she could not have behaved with 
more discretion. Never had she been more beau- 
tiful or more vivacious. Always a graceful 
dancer, now she was entrancing as if she danced 
alone, with him merely as wand for her twinkling 
toes. But she had become prudish. She could 
not be induced to leave the ballroom with him, 
nor to sit out a dance except in the full glare 
of that public place. Very smart of her, he con- 
cluded, to bid so becomingly for his confidence. 
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Sometimes a fool may read the signs of his 
own discomfiture without suspecting their sig- 
nificance. 

‘Something queer about the way old Foss- 
dick’s showing up,’ he remarked casually one 
evening, as they passed him standing just inside 
the door of the ballroom. 

‘I thought everything about Fossdick was 
queer,’ she returned. ‘What’s he doing now?’ 

‘Well, he’s been the hermit of every dance 
we have had since the holidays.’ 

She laughed. ‘Hermit is good, Charlie.’ 

‘Do you know him?’ 

‘Only by reputation. Pat says he is a good 
man, never drinks, swears, nor uses tobacco. 
Must be lonesome!’ 

‘I always thought he was the fellow in armor 
that night of the masquerade,’ he suggested 
suspiciously. 

‘Might have been. Can’t tell a knight froma 
gilly in a metal can,’ she returned indifferently, 
as they swung lightly into the dance. 

It may have been as late as February that 
Nichols began to be peeved at Anne’s shrinkage 
into mere virtuousness. So far he had never 
come to grips with her because he was putting 
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off the sensation. If by chance he caught and 
held her hand, this hand immediately became 
lifeless in his grasp. He supposed she knew of 
the many times when he had been in the mood 
to kiss her, and it amused him to observe the 
delicate deftness with which she eluded this 
now quite ordinary caress. Very few flappers 
used so much enticing art with a man. Kisses 
were the bright petals their lips shed. Still 
enough of a thing was enough. If he had not 
been the simpleton of his own conceit he might 
have suspected the less complimentary signi- 
ficance of her reserve. Your flapper is never 
modest. She regards the thrill of a kiss as one 
of her inalienable rights. Therefore, if she 
denies a man this indulgence it is because he 
is personally antipathetic. And she recognizes 
the physically abhorrent man because she has 
felt and thought more along these lines than 
the simon-pure maiden ever does. Nichols 
was too near an abridged edition of Dorian 
Sealy not to be old stuff to Anne. She was 
merely using him as an accomplished coquette 
uses a fan, waving him like a defiance and a 
signal to some one else. Many a brazen hero of 
romance has been whisked the same way with- 
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out suspecting he is as much a part of the lady’s 
costume as her plumed fan. 

Nichols was keeping a late date with Anne 
after the Valentine ball at the Country Club. 
He had taken just enough liquor during the eve- 
ning to be good for him. That is to say, he was 
enjoying the altitude of a bitterly philosoph- 
ical mood. He had flung off his top coat and 
was standing with his back to the drawing-room 
fire waiting for Anne, who was touching her- 
self up before one of the long mirrors as a bird 
preens his wings after a flight through a gale. 
At last she came and sat on a low stool close to 
the fire. He took his own chair, a very clever 
imitation of Lord Byron, mad, bad, and 
dangerous to know. What annoyed him was 
that Anne, still vibrant and pretty but devil- 
ishly sober, did not seem to realize or fear how 
mad or bad his mood was. She was trilling 
off comments on the dance and people there. 
— Cora was so pretty to-night, had he noticed 
how lovely she was? — No, he had scarcely 
spoken to Cora, he grumbled, in that tone a 
man uses when he desires the woman present 
shall infer she was herself the only one he saw. 

He had suddenly made up his mind to call 
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Anne’s bluff. He wanted her thoughts, and 
she was forever passing him even in their most 
intimate moments like a leaf she turned with a 
hasty glance as if she was already familiar 
with the contents of that page. He was tired 
of being turned over like a leaf that had been 
memorized! This night he would give her some 
scathingly original copy. He wanted to hurt 
her — probably the oldest instinct of the 
primitive lover, and lately revived by the de- 
generation of the same instinct in certain in- 
tellectual types where vice is an accepted form 
of culture. They are invariably the vivisectors 
of love. Nichols was very clever at it. 

“Wonder what would happen if we should 
suddenly be delivered from our illusions,’ he 
said presently. 

‘We should become insane, of course. But 
why, dearest, do you wonder so wildly to-night?’ 

‘I was just thinking of love. It is a nostrum, 
not a remedy for life.’ 

‘But life isn’t a disease, is it? If so, death is 
the only remedy.’ 

‘But the whole blame thing is immortal — 
every grain of dust we are will get up and live 
again!’ 
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She laughed at his scowling face, too old to 
be sophomoric but wearing precisely that ex- 
pression. Dory, she reflected, might have said 
the same thing lightly, never seriously. He had 
a way, she remembered, of making a flying 
leap across his pit of darkness. It was more 
sportsmanlike. Men do not know it but they 
are constantly subject to diminishing compari- 
sons in the minds of bright women. 

‘As for love,’ stepping up on his period to 
deliver herself gayly, ‘I should say it is 
nature’s formula for repetition. And you 
can’t blame nature for that. It’s her chief 
business to keep stirring life out of dust, and 
dust out of life.’ 

‘Clearly put, but why then do we con- 
tinually fall for love, knowing it’s nature’s 
trick?’ 

‘Optimal. We don’t all fall, sometimes we 
simply pass through love,’ she said, merely as 
one keeps up his end of the discussion. But he 
did not like the slant of her reply. It was either 
impersonal or too personal. 

‘Well, it’s a deception any way you take it,’ 
he went on, dropping his cork again if so be he 
might roil the waters of her mind. ‘A man is 
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subject to his own desires rather than to the 
charms of the most attractive woman.’ 

“Yes, that’s it,’ she agreed, without so much 
as looking up to catch his eye-thrust. And you 
want to watch a woman when she keeps her 
eyes veiled in a controversy. She is then some 
kind of ambuscade. 

‘His will and his mind are both antagonistic 
to her,’ he explained, lest she failed to get his 
meaning. 

‘Because of the penalty he pays, poor soul,’ 
she returned. 

‘What’s that?’ 

‘Oh, you know. If he marries her, there he 
is, committed to the long sentence of compan- 
ionship with a being to whom he is naturally 
resentful and antagonistic.—Isn’t it funny 
that incompatibility should be grounds for 
divorce when it is one of nature’s stamping 
grounds for union?’ she laughed, stood up, 
caught sight of a strip of flowery paper from a 
candy box, sat down, and began to twist it into 
a long quill. 

Nichols was disgusted in spite of himself at 
the coarse loom of her romantic sensibilities. 
To know the withering truth about love was a 
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man’s prerogative, but a desirable woman with 
the prettiness and youth of a girl without illu- 
sions was an outrage. It was like being cheated 
of some excellence in her. 

‘The idea I meant to convey was that love 
is the trap nature sets for men,’ he went on 
after a pause. 

‘You are wrong there. It is we who set the 
traps,’ she laughed boldly. 

‘Aren’t you a part of nature?’ 

‘No, darling, not in the sense you mean. We 
are simply the grand reaction provided against 
your own nature.’ 

‘I don’t get you. Sounds foolish to me,’ he 
complained, making up a sneer as a man will 
when a woman forces him to tread water in an 
argument or sink. 

‘What I mean is that we do not really exist 
at all as you think we do. We are apparitions, 
‘created to please you. Eve was the first one. 
Merely an answer to your nature’s prayer. 
No woman ever loved a man. We are simply 
drawn into that relation to you by your love 
and desire. You build your fires in our hearts 
and we are warmed so long as they last, not a 
moment longer. Then we go out, just like 
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that,’ blowing her breath with a sudden puff, 
‘and go on about our business, the duties and 
worries for which nature intended us. Or, we 
cut loose and get what pleasure out of life there 
is according to our tastes and inclinations. We 
do seem to love our children. Some women 
enjoy creating a home, social life. — Lately, of 
course, we are going further afield. In any case, 
you are soon out of it, except as the component 
part of a contract we keep or don’t keep.’ 

He stared at her in a kind of horror. 

‘But women do love men,’ he insisted, and 
would have been glad to quote for her some of 
his own personal experience to prove it. 

“You only think so because you are ignorant 
of what we are. If a girl seems to love you she 
is simply plagiarizing your own emotions, not 
hers. And if a girl thinks she is in love with you, 
that is an illusion which intelligent comprehen- 
sion immediately dispels. We are only answers, 
I tell you, to love.’ 

‘But it comes to the same thing, doesn’t it?’ 

‘Not by a long shot. It is the name of our 
freedom so soon as we learn to understand, and 
we are learning. A lot of girls know now how 
to escape,’ she said, sticking the quill in the fire, 
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holding it between her fingers and watching it 
burn. 

‘How do you account for the jealous 
woman?’ 

‘Oh, Charlie, how simple you are to confound 
jealousy with love! It is the name of greed. 
You never saw any person of a jealous disposi- 
tion who was not of a grasping disposition. It 
is a form of selfishness of which the most 
generous may be guilty. I, for example, cannot 
love a man, though I can enjoy his passion as I 
do the warmth of this fire, but I can conceive 
of being very jealous of him, because nobody 
likes to see another person invade her property 
rights. That is no more an evidence of love 
than Grandmother’s going about every night 
to make sure all the doors and windows are 
locked. She does that to keep thieves out, not 
because she is in love with her china and silver.’ 

‘By gosh, Anne, you are a criminal!’ he ex- 
claimed, really convinced of her sincerity. 

‘IT have thought a little along that line,’ she 
admitted unexpectedly. ‘Sometimes I have 
wondered when we are stripped of all our 
illusions by the development of our rational 
faculties, if we will not all show up as criminals 
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—in the same state of ruthless barbarism we 
were before religion, law, and poetry civilized 
and exalted us. Certainly what we call educa- 
tion and culture will not doit. You and I have 
both had unusual advantages along that line, 
and we are both savages. We have no faith in 
each other, no religion, no fixed principle, only 
policies. You have no illusion except about 
yourself. You have only your desires. I am 
afflicted with something new, the mind of a 
woman, an experiment. We never used the 
crazy thing before. We were traditions made 
up of your line upon line, your precept upon 
precept. Now you have let us go. I do not 
know where we shall stop. Only thing I know 
for certain is that I am up for the highest 
bidder.’ 

“What do you mean by that?’ 

‘Why, that I go straight to the man who 
kindles the fiercest fire in my heart. Even if it 
is for a little while, I go to him. My mother 
was like that,’ she ended sadly. 

This was the first time he had heard her 
admit this mother. 

“You know of her. Every one does. She was 
wonderful. Buddie has told me. She loved 
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my father, oh, passionately. She was not the 
woman to bear children, a dancer, but she bore 
me for love of my father. Then, after that he 
wanted her to be like other women,very quiet, 
reserved, like the dreadful formula of goodness 
men want the mothers of their children to be, 
but not the kind they really love. — You see?’ 

He stared at her but apparently he did not 
see. 

‘He loved me. He wanted to sacrifice her 
life, her charm, to make a suitable mother for 
me. She understood and left him. I do not 
blame her. He had quenched the fire in her 
heart. Afterwards, he realized what he had 
done to my dear, jealous, blazing mother. 
And he gave me from the first my freedom. It 
was his atonement to her. At the very last with 
the fear of death upon him he feared for me, 
and made it a condition of his will that I should 
come to Grandmother. So I am here, but I am 
still the child of my mother, the pawn my own 
heart sells,’ rising slowly to her feet, beginning 
to smile with a frightful sweetness, one hand 
held above her head, thumb and forefinger 
pressed together denoting herself the thing to 
be auctioned — ‘going! going! going! — to the 
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highest bidder in love!’ her voice lifting softly 
one note up at each word as in a whispered 
song. 

This was the definition she had given of her 
mother, and the defense —a bold one of a 
doubtful woman, but one which carries weight 
in the mind of our times — therefore something 
in it to be straightened out and made to con- 
form more decently to justice and morality. 

Nichols, being the only bidder present, took 
his chance gayly like a man. She had scarcely 
finished speaking before he clasped her in his 
arms and kissed her rapturously. 

She let it go at that, his mistake of course, 
but she was not offended. It is hypocritical to 
be too particular when you have drunken and 
flirted with a man. Flappers know that. 
They are good sports according to their rules of 
the game. The point is that when the game is 
over the winner has not won the ‘jack’ he 
thought was in the pot. She has moved her 
stake and is playing with another man. This 
also is fair according to their standards. Love 
is the joke they play. 

But we cannot change our nature. This is the 
worst of being a flapper. She adds excess to her 
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nature. She makes truants of womanly sweet- 
ness and their good little gayeties. What was 
luminous and hallowed in them becomes glar- 
ing and commonplace in her. Pat O’Keefe was 
right when he said, ‘We are on our way back to 
the bright, dark ages.’ The young people of 
this generation are furnishing the raw material 
for the poetry and romances of the future as 
the marauding knights and highwaymen of 
those midnight centuries produced the stuff 
out of which ballads and epics have been 
measured. But get this— that material was 
then and is now exceedingly raw. Legally it 
belongs to the police courts. Follow the diurnal 
career of an up and doing flapper and observe 
how much of it lies beyond the law. It is the 
class to which she belongs, the traditions of an 
elder respectability which protects her from 
arrest on various charges of disorderly conduct. 
Genius of the highest order will be required to 
lift her performances into the charm of litera- 
ture. Some writers are already using it very 
cleverly in the best magazines, but the illusion 
does not carry, because so many readers are 
intimately acquainted with flappers and their 
decadent heroes. 
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Meanwhile, it is beyond the wit of this writer 
_ to lift Anne into that far distant perspective. 
Mine is the thankless task of recording her 
sordid adventures, as typical of her class, of the 
grossness to which their minds and imagina- 
tions have been reduced and the inevitable 
limits set by nature and conditions to their 
activities. They are like foreigners in a strange 
land with no defenders and no safe wisdom of 
life to check their courses. Nothing is so con- 
ducive to dishonor and disaster as the wrong 
kind of training and the wrong kind of culture. 
Only those are prepared for liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness who have first been 
trained to that perfect law of liberty which is 
obedience. These girls came up with no such 
discipline. We have deliberately set them to 
the task of working over the vices of the middle 
centuries by providing every facility and oppor- 
tunity for this business. They are tutored in 
license. Fantastic spiritism and sentimentality 
is offered the place of religious faith. Motion 
pictures of crime and passion inspire them. 
Marriage is made contemptible by vaudeville 
wit and profaned by the example of the smart- 
est people. Divorce is upheld by the courts. 
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No sanctities, no speed limits. They are the 
victims of the influence of this strangely 
phonetic period in human morals. The logical 
result is that they are on sale in that great 
auction which we call polite society to the 
highest bidder for recklessness and passion. 
No traffic in slavery can be so degrading as 
that where the victims are trained to sell them- 
selves. Quite by accident through some 
strange prescience, Anne becomes symbolic of 
her class only because she stood up in a moment 
of defiance and recited the auction formula, 
‘going, going! to the highest bidder in love,’ not 
that she meant to sell, but merely to declare 
her doctrine concerning the worth of a woman 
to herself. It was a savage creed which con- 
fessed’ no obligations to society or duty to 
civilization. These flappers are individualists 
ready to claim as much as possible in exchange 
for themselves. 

But if you get one little thing right in your 
mind it frequently works like salvation. Anne 
had certain elements of power inherited from 
contrary sources, the grace and genius of her 
abandoned mother, the breeding and ability 
inherited from a long line of Capers ancestors, 
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and a fortune which inspires a certain sense of 
superiority even in the meanest. She was not, 
therefore, to come cheap. She had a sense of 
what she wanted as some people have a sense 
of art. She was by nature an able woman who 
would sell out only to the man who could over- 
come her. Every woman is a heathen in this 
particular. They may have their blessed 
demoiselle moments when they are contented 
to be revered and adored, but for keeps they 
crave the privilege of being married to a super- 
ior being. This is why we frequently hear the 
brilliant and effective woman quote her futile 
husband. She wants you to think she is the 
upstaring wife of a great man. Probably the 
first and most heartrending disappointment 
that enters into a woman’s married life is the 
realization that her husband is some kind of 
good little nit, or a decently inferior person. 
Let him be ever so bad, if he will only convince 
her of a noble quality, one element of superior- 
ity, and she is not so unhappy as you may think 
about being the bruised reed of that union. 
The levers Anne had wrung out and cast aside 
so far made no such appeal to her heathen 
fancy. They were either decadent or ordinary 
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men who by the very fact that they shared the 
frivolities and puerile activities of the set in 
which she was obliged to move proved their 
inferiority and inspired her contempt. 

As the winter blossomed into spring she 
experienced a strange revulsion to the social 
enterprises of the Avenue set. She was tired of 
the vain repetitions of their outlawed gayeties. 
She declined invitations, showed an indiffer- 
ence which mystified her friends. Charlie 
Nichols found himself cast aside one day with- 
out rhyme or reason. She tagged around with 
him as if he were a tiresome person she no 
longer wanted but might need as a conven- 
ience. She had died down to the mere ashes 
of wit which is a kind of vindictive cynicism. 
‘Really, Anne, you couldn’t be more dis- 
agreeable if you were my wife!’ he exclaimed 
one day. 

‘Something in that, Charlie, dear,’ she re- 
torted with a laugh. ‘I seem to know you by 
heart. And I’m tired of reciting you over and 
over. Maybe a wife does feel that way. Can’t 
you change? Say something clean, or do some- 
thing that men do? I feel the need of a little 
fresh air. I suppose this is the reason why 
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married people quarrel. They fade out on one 
another and are obliged to sting and bite to 
stir up their emotions, get a little relief from 
the dull monotony of being just one, and of 
growing so dreadfully like each other!’ 

There were moments like this when he con- 
templated going back to Cora. Cora had faded 
out long ago, but at least she clung to him with 
a devotion which was not founded upon any 
counter demands of love. 

Anne grew so pale, so listlessly good that 
Mrs. Capers was alarmed about her. She 
wanted to call in the doctor. Anne would not 
hear to seeing a doctor. She particularly des- 
pised doctors and all their works. She was per- 
fectly well, just sick and tired of everything. 

They were at the table, where Anne made a 
daily spectacle of starving herself, when this 
scene took place. 

‘What about running up to New York for 
a few weeks, dear?’ Mrs. Capers suggested 
enticingly. ‘You could do your spring shop- 
ping, see your friends. The change would do 
you good.’ 

- To her amazement Anne primped her lips, 
screwed up her face and burst into tears 
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openly and shamelessly as if it no longer mat- 
tered how she looked when she wept. 

‘I despise New York,’ she whimpered. ‘I 
don’t want to go anywhere. I am tired of 
going, going! All I want is to be left alone,’ she 
wailed, rising from the table and flying up- 
stairs to her room. 

When the world cannot move them, their 
nearest and dearest can always bring on such a 
crisis in a woman between the age of fourteen 
and fifty. But neither by prayer nor bribery 
nor any ruse to which they are at all other 
times subject, can you stanch their tears or 
reduce them to peace and sanity. Their 
emotion must run its course like a fever. — 
So Mrs. Capers went on with her breakfast. 
For her own satisfaction she would send for 
Dr. Lyons presently and advise with him. 
She had much strength and comfort from con- 
sulting her pastor about Anne during these 
last trying months, chiefly because the good 
old man was conservative and pacific in his 
point of view and even in his prayers. He 
always advised her to leave nature to take its 
course in Anne’s case. 

‘Nature is a rapid worker at her age and 
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finishes the most distressing problems of youth 
much sooner than we can by meddling with 
them,’ he added shrewdly on one of these 
occasions, 

For the first time in her life Anne knew the 
secret anguish of love. And when it comes to 
the test, not all your rational faculties can pre- 
serve you from the consequences of your own 
nature. This is the reason why your rationalist 
can deliver such a convincing lecture upon the 
laws of mind which may be made to control the 
life and destiny of the intelligent person. But 
just let nature get him by the scruff of the neck 
as he steps down from his rostrum pedestal and 
watch nature lead him like a hilarious fool 
counter to every theory of self-control he has 
advanced! He is the most helpless of all men 
because he is not nearly so well acquainted 
with his instincts as the ordinary dolt. — Anne 
understood love up to this time, because she 
had never been the prisoner of love in her own 
heart. It was an illusion, of course. But now 
by no exercise of her wits could she escape from 
this illusion. There remained the image and the 
sense of one man in her consciousness like an 
obsession. 
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She had long since reached the conclusion 
that she was the victim of a shock in this mat- 
ter. Over and over she recalled the circum- 
stances and the very moment when she re- 
ceived it — that night of the masquerade ball, 
when she stepped across the threshold of the 
library to make sure whether this was a man or 
a suit of ancient armor cunningly set up as a 
joke on the other masqueraders — her amaze- 
ment when with one swift swing of his mailed 
arm the man inside the thing slammed the door 
and caught her to his breast. She recalled her 
sensations — breathless terror, as those women 
must have felt ages ago when they were seized 
and carried off by a marauding knight. — The 
coldness of this breast, the angry strength of 
this encircling arm, as if he were tempted to 
crush her in this rage. She was conscious that 
moment of only one sensation, his anger, as if 
he had some secret right to be angry with her, 
and that instant when he had raised his visor, 
his face, undistinguishable in this shadow. She 
felt his stare, knew he had bent to kiss or curse 
her, then drew back in a blaze of passion — 
what kind of passion? — She had wondered for 
months. — He had called her some name, not 
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‘hellion,’ but meaning the same thing. — Was 
it ‘jade’? — she had been too astonished at the 
swiftness of the whole encounter to remember. 
‘Try to do something becoming to a woman a 
man can love!’ he hissed, and flung her from 
him. — She had caught at something, probably 
a chair, to keep from falling, cast him one terri- 
fied glance and fled through the door into the 
hall upstairs, frightened out of her wits. 

She remembered beginning to tear off her 
Prince of Wales costume as she sped toward her 
room, not that she was ashamed of it, but she 
needed another one more verifying to herself 
under these circumstances. She flung the wig 
aside, scrubbed the paint from her face, and 
tore into the white draperies of her moonbeam 
dancing costume. — No time to think what she 
was doing, only of flying back downstairs, pray- 
ing that he still might be there to see her grace 
and beauty. These were her only assets now, a 
woman’s grace and beauty. 

What amazement of the heart she had suf- 
fered that night, what anger and love. — What 
keen disappointment to discover that he was 
no longer present when she danced back into 
the crowd. — How she had wept that night — 
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Grandmother coming in to comfort her. — 
Fossdick, of all men, waylaying her like a high- 
wayman in her own house! How dared he, so 
far removed by every condition, spring at her? 
How could she raise a hue and cry about it? — 
Make herself ridiculous! — But why didn’t she 
do something? There were at least two men 
present who would have been glad to see Foss- 
dick and put him in his place. 

Well, naturally, she wanted the thrill of put- 
ting him in his place herself. It was only fair 
that he should take the consequences of his 
rudeness, give her the chance to have it out 
with him. No such opportunity had been given 
her. On the contrary, he had stalked her all the 
winter like a damnable apparition. She hap- 
pened to know that he had even declined to 
meet her when Pat O’Keefe offered to introduce 
him.— Why? She simply could not under- 
stand a man like that. Sometimes when she 
was dancing with Charlie Nichols and passed so 
close that her skirts brushed him where he stood 
in the rim of the dance she had sent him a gay 
and challenging glance. Nothing came of these 
messages. He seemed to recede and reappear 
somewhere else. 
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At last she had the sensation of being watched 
by a man who owned her and despised to claim 
her. — What insolence!— And yet she had 
been hypnotized into some kind of meekness by 
the outrageous authority of his presence. At 
these dances she had behaved — oh, like a nice 
girl, not daring to let go and be herself. She had 
wept and sometimes she snickered at her pre- 
dicament, but never once did she confide in 
any one. 

If he had been a ruffian instead of a poor 
young man with the brilliant prospects of that 
class who must climb to their own eminence, she 
would have been equally determined to settle 
scores with him. If she could have the im- 
measurable satisfaction of bringing Fossdick to 
heel, make him feel her scorn as she had felt his 
that night when he had hidden in a suit of 
armor and taken advantage of a social occasion 
to snatch her, rebuke her and sling her about, 
she would be willing to call it even and marry 
Charlie Nichols. She would be willing to marry 
almost any man if only she might have the 
satisfaction of refusing this one. — And no one 
knew or suspected! She had been going about 
for months like the sealed and sacred token of 
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herself which could not be published or de- 
livered. 

Lately she went out in her car for long drives 
alone, either to escape Charlie Nichols or some 
social affair. She usually took the River Road, 
not because everybody did, but because she 
must pass the hospital where Fossdick spent 
most of his time, and that ridiculously little 
green shanty where he lived. — Love is a queer 
perversity. It is forever trailing itself, looking 
for the signs and symbols of itself. This is why 
knights of old wore their ladies’ glove, and fool- 
ish young blades now drink wine from a pretty 
girl’s slipper. All lovers have the same senti- 
mental habits in every age. So Anne went 
down the rough cobbled street and took a look 
at the place where Fossdick kept his patients, 
and a longer look at the windows of that little 
green house where he must rest sometimes and 
mull his thoughts. Long ago, if he had been a 
different kind of man, she would have gone 
boldly up the stairs, knocked at the door and 
bearded him in his den with some silly excuse. 
But he was no such easily snared lion. She had 
the feeling if she went in there he might make it 
very embarrassing to her. 
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So, on a certain afternoon in the early spring 
she went on as usual across the river bridge, 
merely noting as she passed that Abel Foss- 
dick’s car was out, which meant that he was no- 
where in the neighborhood. 

The day was perfect, thin April clouds over- 
head, a tearful brightness over everything, 
trees leafed in tender green; dogwood blos- 
soms and wild azaleas fringing the edges of the 
wood. 

When she was a long way from town on a 
narrow road that went off like a white streamer 
through the forest, she stopped the car and got 
out, lured by the spicy fragrance of heart leaves 
and trailing arbutus. 

She went around raking and bending among 
the leaves looking for these dear green things as 
you look for passages of love in a beautiful old 
book of poems. She was interpreting herself 
She broke boughs of red ash flower, and sprays 
of wild honeysuckle, going on very sweetly and 
sadly with these pink and green stanzas of love. 
I do not suppose she knew it, but she was feel- 
ing more like a maiden than she had ever felt 
before in her life. Real love is very simple and 
you can make rhymes of it with flowers when 
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you are alone far out on the green rim of just 
nature where love always blooms in the spring 
with the words of a thousand blossoms. 

She came back to the car at last, sat down be- 
side the road to arrange her posies, taking her 
time, as women do when they are decorating 
the altar of their own hearts for the love of a 
man. 

But if you bring a single thing from the 
world with you on one of these prayerful pil- 
grimages, something characteristic of that place 
is likely to happen which has nothing to do 
with your tender feelings. She was about to 
step up into the car with her blooming pieties 
when she discovered that the tire on one of the 
front wheels was flat. 

Similar misfortunes of the road had over- 
taken her before. She usually kept an enter- 
taining book in the car with which to meet 
them. She would settle herself comfortably and 
read the book until some one came along. Be- 
ing a very pretty girl she had only to wait until 
the first man came by. He invariably hastened 
to the rescue and asked no further boon than 
her smiles and gratitude for her service. 

But this was not a public road. It led to an 
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abandoned logging camp and passed into the 
highway at that point. The track made by her 
car was the only one to be seen. She might wait 
indefinitely for help. She must change the tire 
herself, a nasty job and a hard one. 

She managed to get the rim off with the flat 
one on it and she succeeded with great difficulty 
in getting the reserve tire off the rack behind, 
but when it came to lifting the heavy thing in 
place on the wheel she labored in vain. Her hat 
lay on the running board, her pretty spring 
frock was covered with grease and dust. Her 
hair was tousled and her face flushed when she 
finally let go, stood up, thankfully startled by 
the sound of another car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 

The next moment came Dr. Abel Fossdick 
around the curve, hitting on a few cylinders as 
usual, bareheaded, yellow curls sticking up, 
brick-red face, lip snarled, eyes narrowed to a 
blue squint and apparently in a great hurry. 

At the sight of her, a disheveled little figure 
of impotent rage standing among this litter of 
flowering boughs already wilting in the dust, he 
stopped. 

She waited. 
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He made no movement toward coming to her 
assistance. 

She was furious. — But of course she had 
known all the time he was no gentleman, she 
told herself. — If he imagined she would ask 
him for help, he had another guess coming, the 
big boob! 

She went back to her task struggling de- 
sperately to lodge the heavy rim on top of the 
wheel, swearing loudly and distinctly with all 
the spare breath she had. In order to obtain 
more vocative power for this business, she 
pressed her slim body against the rim, which 
rested only by an inch on the wheel, keened her 
nose to the entrancing April heavens and let out 
a stream of little ‘goshes’ and ‘damns’ and 
‘putrids’ and such other terms as may be in- 
cluded in a flapper’s repertoire of profanity. 
Suddenly the deep rumbling bass of the real 
thing smote her ears, a man swearing as if he 
chanted an angry prayer. Never had she im- 
agined such horned and hissing hot language. 

For one moment she was stricken dumb, for 
another she was wild with rage. — The modern 
woman, however smartly accomplished she is in 
profanity, resents as much as any other woman 
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hearing a man swear when he really gets down 
to the tail-lashing sonorous terms of his nether 
vocabulary. — Still braced against the refrac- 
tory rim, she held out for an instant longer, 
then she let out a squeal of laughter, hysterical, 
hair-raising, not meant for mirth, but the sort 
of fuss any distracted feminine creature, from a 
hen to a woman, will make under pressure. 

The tire bumped to the ground. She kicked 
it, rolling and wobbling to a fallen circle in the 
dust of the road. — Followed the sweet chitter- 
ing silence of the woods, a breeze running up to 
turn the faces of the innocent young leaves from 
this disgraceful scene, a bird darting out of 
sight overhead, as much as to say this was no 
place for a bird, bees droning in a redbud bush, 
a cricket beginning to chirrup again, but no 
other sound. 

Anne stared through her tears at the fallen 
tire. She was ten miles from home, no telling 
how far from a telephone, and a brutal man 
watching her in this predicament! The situa- 
tion was intolerable. She had no God, and 
therefore could not pray for deliverance. She 
was afraid of nothing in the heavens above nor 
in the earth beneath, much less was she afraid of 
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a man. So she could not be guilty of the in- 
decency of affecting to fly from this place. 

Suddenly it came to her, what she would do. 
Positively it was the only thing to do. She sup- 
pressed a giggle. Providence had delivered Abel 
Fossdick into her hands! Stupid not to have 
realized that at the sight of him instead of mak- 
ing a fool of herself with that tire. 

She smacked the dust from her hands, caught 
up her hat, squeezed it on her head like a vow 
taken from above, and faced her tormentor. — 
Cheeks flushed, eyes very blue, lashes still wet, 
pretty — picking up in prettiness as she began 
to advance, not so much toward him, as upon 
him. — No reproach in this look with which she 
covered him, simply the wicked widening of a 
witty little grin, arched higher at one corner of 
her lips than the other corner, head cocked at 
the same slant, brushing her frock with wing- 
flapping strokes, but keeping her eye on him, 
stepping lightly with prancing, chooseful steps, 
as if she might break this gait and dance — 
such a short distance, not ten yards, in which 
to do all these things and mean all this mischief! 
— but she managed it — perceiving as she 
closed in on him that Fossdick was completely 
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unnerved, lip drawn down, color gone, no 
squint, eyes wide open, fixed upon her with 
something like the withdrawing amazement of a 
man who would take to his heels if he could 
have done so. 

She took all this in and the meaning, remem- 
bered what Pat O’Keefe had said about Foss- 
dick’s bashfulness. — If you are very deliberate 
in your pace you can think and digest a good 
deal in the time required to cover ten yards. 

She arrived, set her foot on the running 
board of his car, and laid one hand upon the 
door of it, implying that she intended to say 
something before she opened it and got in. 

‘Doctor Fossdick?’ she inquired, with that 
bright April look which the recent shedding of 
tears imparts to a girl’s face. 

He gave a sort of inarticulate indication of 
being willing to confess his identity, but she in- 
terrupted before he could rumble up more than 
an affirmative sound. 

— ‘You were swearing awhile ago. Were you 
addressing me?’ 

‘No, but you were doing it so poorly your- 
self,’ he answered, giving her the rake of a 
frightful grin. 
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‘True, and I never should have known how 
poorly if you had not cut in. You swear splen- 
didly,’ opening the door and stepping in. 

‘I can’t leave myself here, you know,’ she ex- 
plained, settling herself beside him. 

‘And I cannot put that tire 
on. How’s that for an amateur?’ she laughed, 
having quoted three of his strongest terms in 
blasphemy. 

Whatever made the sweat pop out on his face 
one cannot say, maybe her nearness, maybe the 
language she had just used, but she saw the 
dew she had raised on his brow and was grati- 
fied. 

He grasped the steering wheel with his right 
hand and started the car. 

Then she saw that his left hand was in splints 
and bandaged. 

‘Oh, so that is the reason why you did not 
help me,’ she exclaimed, meaning at the same 
time to convey sympathy. 

‘Had an accident last night. Car turned 
turtle with me on River Hill. Can’t do much 
of anything, wrist wrenched,’ he grumbled. 

‘Let me drive.’ 

‘You couldn’t drive this thing!’ 
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‘It’s one of your patients, isn’t it?’ sweetly. 

‘Incurable,’ he admitted, grinning. 

“Must be a great sufferer.’ 

He added a certain width to his grin. 

‘I know every rattle and wheeze and screech 
it makes except one. I hear them all every time 
and know you are passing by even in the dead 
hours of the night,’ she said, sighing. — Let him 
interpret this confession of her listening in the 
dead hours of the night, and more particularly 
this sigh! 

He shot a glance at her. If she meant to be 
funny at his expense, all right, but what did she 
mean? Her face was lifted, pinkly serious, her 
gaze fixed apparently upon these memories of 
the night when he passed by. Still he was tak- 
ing no chances on what she meant. 

‘But what is that rhythmic thump it makes? 
Only symptom I can’t account for,’ she went 
on. 

‘Lug on the back wheel.’ 

“Why don’t you tighten it?’ 

‘Can’t. It’s a constitutionally loose:lug,’ he 
laughed. 

They went on for a space in silence. 

‘But why didn’t you explain?’ 
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‘Explain?’ he repeated. 

‘Back there — why you couldn’t help with 
the tire. I had thoughts of you quite as un- 
friendly as you always seem to think of me.’ 

He would not involve himself with an ex- 
planation of why he had not explained. 

‘Of course you knew I should be obliged to 
come back to town with you,’ she suggested, 
incriminatingly. 

‘The idea never occurred to me,’ he retorted 
quickly. 

‘Oh, dear!’ she sighed. 

They went on again in silence. She was con- 
sidering whether after that outrageous admis- 
sion she could afford to speak to him again. She 
had her feelings, she told herself, and allowed 
tears to publish the same in the look she finally 
cast at him. 

‘It isn’t what a man thinks of a girl that 
counts so much as what he feels,’ he retorted 
grudgingly in reply to these tears. 

‘Well, you needn’t tell me. I have known for 
months what you think and how you feel. It is 
very unjust,’ she returned, sadly. 

‘Yes, you do know, confound it!’ he growled. 

They were back in the open road by this time. 
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Anne drew herself up like the sweet beautiful 
pride of a secret grief. Heaven only knows 
whether she was playing a part or if she was 
really offended. Being in love and very sensi- 
tive by the same token, she may have been in 
earnest when she asked him to stop the car. 

‘What for?’ surprised by this request. 

‘I can’t bear it! I’d rather walk than — 
than —’ Sobs are the sweetest impediment of 
speech ever invented by a woman! 

He let go the steering wheel, caught her 
roughly with his good right hand, drew her 
closer — seized the wheel again and sent the car 
forward angrily. 

‘I have something to say to you and I have 
not begun yet,’ meaning that she should stay 
where she was, but with no tenderness. ‘You 
know what you are doing. You have known all 
the time. I am just one of the men. We all be- 
long to you. Lord, why are you so rapacious! 
You never give, I’ve watched you, but you take 
all a man is, dear.’ Still not looking at her, 
setting his face against her. 

She lifted her hand, touched her lips with a 
quick gesture.— He had called her ‘dear’! 
‘He loves me, he loves me!’ she was thinking, 
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looking straight ahead with glistening eyes 
across the green blossoming earth, confiding 
this secret of herself to every living thing. Then 
she dropped this look upon him, caught his eye 
at last. Enchantment! 

Oh, well, every tale ends when it comes to 
telling how they lived ‘happy ever after,’ be- 
cause nobody can quote lovers. Novelists make 
up those conversations, which are so rarely 
spoken — but with what wit of silence! — 
Kisses that can only be written in a word, de- 
frauded of the rapture these little gestures of 
love afford. 

‘And you really have loved me all the time,’ 
she said as it seemed hours later. , 

‘From the moment I saw you behaving so 
disgracefully at the football game,’ he admitted, 
grudgingly. 

‘And you probably would not have noticed 
me at all if I had behaved like a nice girl!’ she 
laughed. 

‘But don’t do it again,’ he warned. 

‘Oh, never!’ 

He regarded her searchingly. 

‘And you came like a knight of old in armor 
to abuse me because you loved me,’ she chanted. 
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‘I dared not face you, you were too terribly 
cruel.’ 

‘So you hid your face.’ 

‘That was it, I was afraid. I could not trust 
myself,’ 

‘But now you trust me!’ 

Observe! Formerly this was the question a 
man asked a maid, which she invariably an- 
swered by proclaiming her perfect trust in him. 
Fossdick was a man, wiser, not willing to com- 
mit himself. The romantic history of Anne was 
turgid and no man has such a limpid mind as 
women imagine. 

‘Will I, ever!’ he groaned. 

She laughed, touched his rough cheek with 
the rose of her cheek, pleased with his un- 
certainty. 

Well, it’s the new way to rejoice in love, but 
not the safest way. 

They were coming into the town by this 
time, at the end of a bright day, the glow of it 
fading into the lavender mists of twilight. — 
Cars whisking by, the faces of friends inside, 
people crowding along the pavements going 
home, more familiar faces. 

‘Please drive slowly. dear Abel,’ she said, ‘I 
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want everybody to see us. I am so very happy. 
— Up this street and down that one. — Oh! do 
make a great fuss — listen to our loose lug 
thumping!— There goes Pat O’ Keefe and Mary 
Toleman! —’ She waved to them, laughed when 
they became static with amazement. 

‘Aren’t we giving old Milledge a thrill!’ she 
caroled. ‘Now if we might pass Charlie Nichols 
somewhere it would be some preparation for 
him,’ scanning the crowds on the pavement for 
this victim. 

‘What kind of preparation does he need?’ 
rumbled Fossdick. 

‘Well, he thinks I am going to marry him, 
you know.’ 

‘We have all thought so!’ 

‘Not you!’ giving him a look. ‘I have used 
him all winter like a chaperon waiting for you. 
Oh, dear, I thought you would never come!’ 

They turned now into the drive to the 
Capers house. 

‘You are coming to-night?’ she said. 

‘To-night, every night until we are married,’ 
he assured her. 

‘Married? Oh, yes, of course, we must be,’ 
inserting here a sober pause, then — ‘Do you 
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know I have never really thought of being really 
married before?’ as if this was a very remark- 
able circumstance — ‘It’s always been simply 
getting engaged,’ she explained, not knowing or 
maybe not caring what harrowing visions of 
other men this scandalous candor created for 
Fossdick. 

At last he took leave of her, and she was once 
more inside the hall of this old house — all so 
sweetly, softly changed. The grandfather clock 
looked at her. Such kind lights and shadows 
everywhere. Strange, she had never noticed be- 
fore what goodness shone in the countenance of 
this old house! — But she had no time to spare. 
She must get Charlie Nichols on the phone be- 
fore he left the Club. She must get through 
with that, clear her deck at once and forever. 
She flew to the phone, called the number of the 
Club, waited impatiently. 

‘Hello, hello! is that you, Charlie dear?’ 

“Yes, this is dear Charlie, Anne, old girl, 
what’s up?’ 

‘Charlie, I’m in love!’ 

‘T’ll be right over,’ he announced. 

‘No, please don’t come, that’s why I called 
you. I’m in love with Abel Fossdick.’ 
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Silence on the phone. 

‘I have been all the time, really, but you 
know how Abel is. So grouchy and shy. I 
thought he’d never come across. But now it’s 
all settled — practically settled. We are to be 
married first thing, right off the reel, as soon as 
I can get ready —’ 

She waited — not so much as a fashionable 
expletive over the phone. 

‘Charlie, are you there?’ 

She concluded that he was, but not vot- 
ing. 

‘I never really meant to marry you, darling, 
anyway,’ she went on, ‘so it comes to the same 
thing in the end. And I am so relieved and 
happy —’ 

She heard the click of the phone. 

‘He’s gone! No reproaches, might have 
handed me one at least after all I’ve gone 
through with him,’ she murmured, resent- 
fully. 

‘Now for Grandmother!’ springing up and 
racing for the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Capers was reading her church paper 
before the fire, spectacles just so, very benign 
in her small, prim way. 
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‘Anne, is that you?’—She was always 
wanting to know if this whisking whirlwind of a 
girl coming in was Anne. 

‘It is your own little Anne,’ the girl cried, 
flinging herself upon her knees beside the old 
woman and burying her face in these fine 
draperies. 

Mrs. Capers was startled but agreeably so. 
She took off her spectacles barely in time. 
Anne suddenly reached up, flung her arms 
about her neck and kissed her rapturously. 

‘My! My!’ exclaimed the old lady. ‘You are 
feeling better, surely.’ 

‘Oh, perfectly happy, Grandmother. I’m in 
_ love at last. Why didn’t you tell me it would be 
like this?’ another embrace, laughter, the sus- 
picion of tears. 

‘Well, I knew it all the time,’ Mrs. Capers 
announced cheerfully. 

‘But how could you?’ 

‘Charlie told me long ago. He is so correct. 
Asked my permission to pay his addresses to 
you,’ she explained, smiling. 

‘Charlie Nichols! That simp!— And the 
nerve of asking you before he asked me! Surely 
you don’t think I’d marry that creature?’ 
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Mrs. Capers stiffened, disengaged herself 
from this embrace. 

‘If it is not Charlie, who is it you are in love 
with?’ she demanded coldly. 

‘Abel Fossdick,’ proudly. 

Mrs. Capers repeated the name. It meant 
nothing to her. 

‘Who is this person?’ she wanted to know. 

Anne told her glowingly. Never had a strug- 
gling young surgeon such an enthusiastic bio- 
grapher. Still Mrs. Capers insisted that she had 
never known him. 

‘Well, you will, and you will love him, dar- 
ling, and we are engaged.’ 

“You have been engaged before, Anne,’ re- 
proachfully. 

‘But this time I’m engaged to be married!’ 
Anne insisted as if this made all the difference. 

‘Darling, do be glad, I’m so happy — and 
changed. Now I shall be like you when I’m old. 
I feel it, Grandmother, that now I shall grow to 
be gentle and good like you, sweet, you know,’ 
kissing her again. 

Maybe she will. But if she does I shall al- 
ways contend that it was the man she married 
who changed her and brought her up to the 
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standard. It all depends upon the kind of man 
a flapper marries what becomes of her, or of 
that marriage. I suppose this is the reason why 
so many of them marry out of their class. They 
seek blindly what they need, some other kind. 

Meanwhile, Charlie Nichols hurried off to see 
Cora. He was very much upset. Things had 
gone very far. There was barely time to shut 
the door and keep what he could get. 

Cora was startled, not by his untimely call, 
but by the looks of him, serious, with a virtuous 
air. — And he had kissed her in the old way, 
not so warmly, perhaps, but with that dear 
closeness of possession, as if she still belonged to 
him. 

She trembled. She was afraid, but patheti- 
cally happy, as if she had been reprieved. 

‘Cora, dear girl, sit down here beside me,’ he 
said, drawing her to him on the Merediths’ 
sofa-for-two. 

She regarded him wonderingly. 

‘I hate to speak about such a thing. I had 
hoped it would not be necessary,’ he began, 
‘but after all it is my duty.’ 

‘Yes?’ waiting, her hand held in his tighten- 
ing clasp. 
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‘I know you like Anne Capers — we've all 
gone pretty far to be decent to her, if you want 
to know my opinion — but really, Cora, if you 
care for me, or even my good opinion, you will 
leave that girl alone. She is not your kind.’ 

‘But, Charlie, I thought you were in love 
with Anne!’ regarding him vaguely as a woman 
sometimes looks through a glass darkly at the 
man she loved and lost. 

‘Ridiculous! You of all people to imagine I 
could have been seriously interested in a girl 
like that,’ he said rebukingly. 

“What has happened?’ 

‘She’s the limit. Been gallivanting down on 
River Street. Lay off her. Leave her go her 
own gait. Promise me you'll be no more than 
civil to her.’ 

Cora promised, still she insisted mildly that 
she believed Anne was a good girl at heart — 
which is precisely what I think of her myself — 
and saved from being a bad one by the skin of 
her teeth. 


THE END 
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